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A STRANGE GUIDE ON POLISH AND 
GERMAN AFFAIRS. 


Waist the war is going on in the Far East amidst increasing 
horrors, signs of sullen discontent among various nationalities that 
groan under Russian despotism are more and more to be heard. 
It is like the rattling at the bars of the vast Imperial prison-house, 
from which attempts of escape are made. 

At Warsaw a sanguinary encounter recently took place between 
the owners of a secret Social Democratic printing-office and the 
police who had discovered it. On that occasion, two of the latter 
—namely, the assistant of the Chief of the Gendarmerie Wintschuk, 
and the Adjunct of the Police Commissary Ordanowski—were killed. 
Several others of the police were severely, or mortally, wounded by 
shots. Taough some of the Polish and Lithuanian “ comrades ” 
were captured, two of them succeeded in making their way through 
the crowd of Government agents with the aid of revolvers. 

Since the overthrow of the great Polish insarrection of 1865-64 
which had taxed the resources of the Czar’s empire to an a!most in- 
comprehensible degree, the very language of a nation more highly 
cultured than that of the Muscovite masses has been subjected to 
the most unbearable restrictions. This is a grievance which binds 
all classes of Russian Poland together as against the foreign 
oppressor. . Of late years an active social propaganda has, more- 
over, succeeded in gaining adherents both among the peasantry and 
the working classes of the towns. This gives the national move- 
ment, which was formerly mostly supported by the nobility and the 
middle class, quite a new aspect. 

Among the cultured section of the Russians, too, a rising 
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dissatisfaction with an autocratic Government, as corrupt as it is 
inefficient, is clearly percaptible. Some of the more moderate 
malcontents already begin to throw out significant feelers. They 
dwell on the necessity of internal reforms by expressing a hope that. 
the Czar himself must now see, at last, the danger in which the 
country as well as the throne might be placed if a parliamentary 
representation, such as the Japanese possess, were any longer 
refused. These hints have appeared in the Italian press. But it- 
is well known that, owing to the lack of freedom from which Russian 
journalism suffers, a roundabout procedure of that kind is often 
employed for the purpose of a possible subsequent quotation ia 
papers at St. Petersburg and Moscow. 

As to Poland, the Russian General Fadeyeff wrote some years 
ago, long after the rising of 1863-64 had been vanquished : 

“‘ Nobody can imagine tliat the Polish question is in reality solved. AIE 
its component parts are ivo-ilay still as lively as before. The western 
provinces of Russia, an! voit the kingdom of Poland alone, but also 
Volhynia, where the Catliolics form only 10 per cent. of the population, 
will become completely Polis): and hostile to Russia at the first appearance 
of a foreign enemy.” 


General Fadeyeff has been known as a persistent preacher in 
favour of the establishment of a great ‘‘Slav Empire uader the 
supremacy of the Czar, with Constantinople as its capital.” Ina 
Fadeyeff’s opinion, Austria-Hungary and Turkey have to be aunihi- 
lated, in order to briag about the falfilment of bis grand plan. Al} 
the more noteworthy is what he said about the irreconcilable 
attitude of the Poles—a reaily Slav race, which, as has been shown 
by otber writers, fiercely contests the title of the Muscovites to be 
regarded, in their vast majority; as Slavs by blood. When General 
Langiewicz was at the head of the Polish rising in the ’sixties, he 
issued a proclamation in which he actually described the Muscovite 
invader, the “eternal euemy of freedom and civilisation,” as “the 
Asiatic enemy.” This is a view prevailing among the Poles up to 
the present day. It sheds a carious light on the pretension of the 
Government of the Czar in its war with Japin. 

The national feeling in Poland continuing to be of so marked a 
kind, one may well wonder to find the exploded statement about 
Kosciusezko’s alleged exclamation: “Finis Polonis,” repeated at 
the present day as a so-called historical fact. This assertion is one 
of the many extraordinary achievements of an author with a German 
name, who, writing in English, offers himself as a guide on history 
ancient and modern, but who commits, in his frequent, brilliantly 
superficial articles and books, the most astounding, or rather comic, 
blunders. It is Dr. Emil Reich. Professing to discourse learnedly 
on The Slav and his vivre, and more especially on Poland, he 
actually mixes up—as has been shown in a London journal—the 
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events of the Polish Revolution of 1794 with those of the Revola- 
tion of 1830-32. He speaks of Kosciuszko as haviug fallen on 
the field of Ostrolenka, and having uttered there ‘‘the famous 
exclamation: ‘Finis Polonie!’’’ Neither of these statements is 
true. 

The battle of Ostrolenka—to quote an amusing correspondence 
on that subject—took pluce in 1831; that is, fourteen years after 
the great Polish patriow’s death! 1t was in the ceutury before, io 
1794, that Kosciuszko, apparently mortally wounded, sank duwn on 
the battlefield, not of Ostrolenka, but of Macieowice. And * I'ree- 
dom shrieked when Kosciuszko fell.” After a while he recovered 
from his wound and lived until 1817. 

Meanwhile the false news had been spread of his having exclaimed: 
“Finis Polonie!” This fabrivated saying got into the work of the 
French Count Ségur. Thereupon Kosciuszko wrote a long letter to 
that author, in which he declared that only ignorance or malevolence 
attributed to him a word which would be inconsistent and criwinal 
in the mouth of any Pole, but still far more so in his own. He 
branded the statement in question as a downright ‘“ blasphemy ” 
against the future of his fatherland, and expressed a hope that 
such a calumpy would no Inger be repeated. The letter, 
the full text of which is* giveu at the end of this article, is 
dated from Paris, the 20 Brumaire of the year X[1; that is, 
October 31, 1803. 

Its contents—the correspondence alluded to says—are well 
known to those who are acquaiuted with the modern history of 
Poland, and who are really entitled to write about it. More than 
once this protest has been mentioned in public, here and abroad. 
Yet the false saying is again attributed to the yreat Polish patriot. 
To cap the confusion, he is made to utter the fictitious exclama:ion 
seventeen years after his death, thirty-seven years after the battle in 
which he had become a prisoner of war! 

Other historical information supplied by Dr. Reich to English 
readers is of equal value. He describes the Margraves of Bianden- 
burg, the predecessors of the Kinys of Prussia and of the present 
German Emperors, simply as the vassals of the Polish Kings. This 
is as correct as if one were to say that England, up to the accession 
of Queen Victoria, had been the vassal of the old German Empire, 
or been subject to the Diet of the subsequent German Buad, because 
the English Kings, as Prince Electors of Hanover, were, in that 
latter quality, also rulers in a pa:t of German. From the loose 
statement of Dr. Reich, no English reader would gather that the 
Margraves of Brandenburg were appointed by the Kaisers, and 
were responsible to, even legally depusable by, the authority of the 
German Empire. 

Again, this strange instructor of Engl:sh public opinion has been 
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found to make the wildest assertions about the increase of the 
German population, with the object of alarming this country ; for, 
though bearing a German name, he is a bitter enemy of the country 
in question. “Since 1870,” Dr. Reich wrote, “the figures of her 
[Germany’s] population have well-nigh doubled.” 

To this the answer is, that Germany (which in 1866 had lost her 
Federal Austrian provinces, containing at the time something like 
16,000,000 inhabitants) had in 1870 a population of about 38,000,000. 
If this number were doubled, it would make 76,000,000. But her 
population to-day— increased, of course, since 1870, like that of 
many other countries—is not 76,000,000, but 56,000,000. The 
small difference of 20,000,000 does not matter to an arithmetician 
like Dr. Reich. 

Always for the purp-se of rousing feelings of hostility between 
England and Germany, he shadows forth the intention (of which as 
yet nobody has heard) of the latter country to establish a canal 
from the E’be to Trieste, which would make Germany “sit astride 
of Europe.” A terrible prospect indeed! Does this wonderfal 
student of history not know, or is it a wilful suppressio veri on his 
part, that the old German Empire, and the subsequent German 
Confederation, have actually sat astride of Europe through the 
possession of Trieste from 1508 down to our time, in 1866 ? 

It was only then that Bismarck, for the object of special Prussian 
aggrandisement, made war against the German Bund, and contrived 
to bring about the ejection of its Federal Austrian provinces. Up 
to that time, Trieste, which in the sixteenth century had joined the 
German Empire of her own free will, and therefore was called “ the 
most faithful city,” had been a German port as much as Hamburg 
or Danzig, or as Liverpool and Cork are ports of this country. 

An enemy of Germany, and a panegyrist of Napoleonism, as 
Dr. Reich is, he raises the absurd bogey of German world-dominion, 
and gives c'early to understand that he would wish the present 
dangerous unity of Germany broken up. A “ anity” formed 
after the ejection of one-third of her former national territory and 
populaton! A “ unity” in which there are still nearly two 
dozen separate dynasties! ‘ Every one,” Dr. Reich writes, “ would 
dike to know whether Germany is destined to become the great 
Power which will be able to impose its dictates upon the whole of 
Europe, or rather upon the whole world (!) or whether the bond of 
unity will burst asunder.” 

In this connection Dr. Reich points to the Socialist party, with 
its three millions of voters, as an element of dissolution. He 
asserts that on principle this party is strong against any manifesta- 
tion of central control over the component twenty-six States of the 
German union. Evidently he has never heard, what even Bebel, 
the chief Socialist leader, has avowed, namely, that the vast majority 
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of his party is composed of Mitldufer—uen who, for the time 
being, run and vote with the Socialists, not from adhesion to their 
doctrine, but because, being extremely dissatisfied as Liberals or 
Radicals, or having grudges against Government as minor employees, 
they want to “ make it hot” to that Government in the Reichstag. 

Moreover, Dr. Reich does not seem to know that the Soccialists 
proper, whose doctrine is the nationalisation of all means of 
production, of exchange, and of communication, naturally do not 
want to have a state of political ‘ particularism,’ by means of a 
number of dynasties, maintained. Oa the contrary, for the very sake 
of the realisation of their programme, if that were ever feasible, 
they are in favour of thorough unity, with the strongest possible 
central authority, though on a Democratic basis. 

Then, in order to egg on this country, and others as well, against 
the so-called would-be world-rulere, Dr. Reich declares that it is 
the ambition of the Germans, ‘‘ by the development of their naval 
strength, to carry their sphere of influence over the whole globe” ; 
nay, that “ Germany’s almost only means of finding a dumping- 
ground for her surplus population” (which he falsely alleges to be 
nearly doubled since 1870!) “is in the defeat of Eogland, and in the 
seizure of her rival’s colonies:” Awful! 

The simple fact is, that Germany, as has often been pointed out, 
is bound to strenythen herself at sea, because she is wedged in 
between two great military and naval Powers, allied to each other, 
and at heart hostile to, or jealous of, Germany as a united nation, 
even in her present loose Federal form. A country so placed has to 
guard its. own coas‘s as well as to protect its increased over-sea 
trade on the high seas—not to speak of the few colonies it has 
recently acquired, 

Need it be said that armies of both the French—and they century 
after century—and of the Russians, have been as enemies on German 
soil in times past ? The possibility of “a war with two fronts” 
has consequently to be taken into consideration. Any one acquainted 
with the facts of the naval strength of the various nations is aware 
that the Russian fleet and the French fleet are, each of them, far 
larger than the German one. The German navy only comes sixth 
in rank! 1 would be sheer madness for a nation in such a diffi- 
cult geographical position, whose shores on the Baltic and the 
German Ocean are liable to invasion, to neglect that which every 
other great nation, nay, many small ones, have of late given the 
closest attention to. 

With the correctness of statement displayed by Dr. Reich in the 
cases just mentioned, he writes : 

“The drift of all this busy, unflagging preparation can hardly be 


doubtful. For fifty years there was the same hum of an army making 
ready, the same keen attention to military affairs, the same drilling of 
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soldiers and training of officers, before Germany hurled herself irresistibly 
upon France, full of sanguine confidence in her success.” 


F.fty years before 1870 makes 1820. So Germany prepared her 
army again-t France since then! Whocould help laughing at such 
an assertion? The years following 1820 were a time of profound 
peace, only broken by a short war-alarm in 1830, when it was, 
vot Germany, but France, who, through M. Thiers, threatened 
war on the Rhine. When, in 1848, the German people rose for the 
recovery of freedom and national unity, the princely armies of the 
several States of the Bund were for a time quite overmatched by 
the popular upheaval. Only in the ’sixties the Pruesian army was 
more strictly organised—not in view of any war against France, but 
for the object, first, of overawing the House of Deputies at Berlin 
in its strugg'e against the reactionary policy of King William ; end, 
secondly, for Bismarck’s aim at ousting Austria from the German 
Confederation. 

As to the falee allegation of Dr. Reich that Germany, haviog with 
fell purpose prepared her army, “hurled hereelf irresistibly upon 
France,” the simple truth is, that France, in 1870, declared war 
against ‘‘ Prussia.’ That was done in accordance, as bas been said, 
with the old French recipe of singling out one German State, and 
so trying to divide the Germans among themselves. This is an old 
trick, as the history of the French wars against Germany sufficiently 
proves. The trick was even used in the war of the French Revolu- 
tion against Germany, when ‘ Prussia” was singled out. 

It is, furthermore, a well-known fact that 


‘War had already been decided upon in a State Council at Paris, in 1868, 
under the presidency of Napoleon III., on account of Luxemburg, which 
the French Government wanted to seize upon. Only, the next morning, 
the courage of the Man of December, who was already badly ailing, 
evaporated, and so the war was put off. In 1870 the Empress Eugenie, 
goaded on by Jesuit influence, carried the day, and triumphantly exclaimed: 
‘C’est ma petite guerre!’ [‘That’s my own little war! ’]” 


It was when the despotic perpetrator of the coup détat of 1851 
bad been foiled in bis infamous attempt upon Mexico, and gradually 
become decadent in health, whilst being also alarmed at the r‘sing 
opposition at home, that the counsels of his intriguing, priestridden 
wife carried the day. Wer was held to be the last desperate means 
of saving the dynasty. That dynasty was one of a criminal usurper 
who had murdered the Roman Republic, murdered the second French 
Republic, and attsmpted to muider the Mexican Republic, with 
the ultimate design of doing the same for the Republic of the 
United States, where the slaveholders’ rebellion was brewing. 

Yet Dr. Reich actually ‘is filled with regret that Austria had 
not the good senee to unite with France at the beginning to crush 
Germany!” So a critic otherwise frierdly to Dr. Reich, but -who 
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is unaware of his many astounding historical and statistical blunders, 
puts it inthe Daily News. The same reviewer cannot help pointing 
out that this extraordinary writer is such an admirer of Napoleon I. 
as to mock at the national resistance of the Spaniards to the Corsican 
tyrant, and to make fan of the idea that Wellington had any 
important part in overthrowing him. On the other hand, we hear 
that Dr. Reich “has most interesting chapters on religious success, 
defending with some vigour the Jesuits ayainsi their assailants, and 
emphasising the immense present importance and fature power of 
the Roman Catholic Church.” A noteworthy point! 

The hint thrown out (truly, one is reminded of the Jesuit 
maxim: “Calumniate boldly ; something will always stick”) that 
‘Germany intends to take possession of Holland by means of a 
pecuniary compensation to her Queen; and the threat held out that 
France would, some day, proceed to “the humiliation of her old 
enemy, and demand the restoration of the Rhine frontier,” are 
additional fine touches in Dr. Reich’s political masic of the future. 
For one who avows that the learned class of the Fatherland shows 
@ considerable degree of knowledge aud painstaking research, but 
who cannot be said to possess those qualities himself, the perform- 
ances here described are characteristic enough. 

It is a wisfortune that public opinion in this country can 
‘be easily misled, uninstracted as it is on foreign affairs or on 
the history of Continental nations, and nervously liable as it bas 
shown itself of late to silly alarms. ‘Trading upon this Jack of 
information, one who poses as a facile teacher may, under a decep- 
‘tive show of learning, deftly slip in his suspicious designs avd do 
great mischief. I hold the attempt thus to set two kindred nations 
against each other in hostile array to be a downright crime against 
the cause of intellectual, political and social progress, For this 
veason it will be useful to exhibit, for once, the “ nakedness of the 
dand” in the writings of one whose rapidity of production is on a 
par with the uatrustworthiness of his historical and statistical 


assertions, 
VeERA COLo. 


KOSCIUSZKO'S LETTER TO COUNT SEGUR. 


“ Monsigur LE Comte,—In reference to the letter sent to you yester- 
«day, concerning the affair of M. Poninski and his conduct in the campaign 
-of 1794, another fact has yet to be mentioned, which is in connection with 
the unfortunate battle of Macieowice, and which I feel compeiled to 
clear up. 

“ Ignorance or malevolence [mawraise foi] furiously insist on putting the 
saying: ‘ Finis Polonie,’ in my mouth, which it is alleged I had uttered 
on that disastrous day. Now, it has first to be remarked that, before the 
assue of the battle was decided, I was already almost mortally wounded, and 
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only two days afterwards I recovered consciousness, when I was in the hands 
of my enemies. Secondly, this has to be said: If such an utterance is 
inconsistent and criminal in the mouth of every Pole, it would be even 
much more so in my own. 

“* When the Polish nation called upon me for the defence of the terri- 
torial unity, the dignity, the glory, and the freedom of the fatherland, it 
knew well that I was not the dast Pole, and that with my death on the 
field of battle, or elsewhere, Poland cannot and shall not end. All that the 
Poles have done since in the glory-covered Polish legions, and all that 
they will still do in the future for the reconstitution of their fatherland, 
is sufficient proof that if we, the devoted champions of that country, are 
mortal, Poland herself remains immortal, and that it is not permitted to 
anybody to repeat the grossly insulting words : ‘ Finis Poloniz.’ 

“What would the French say if, in the disastrous battle of Rossbach, 
in 1757, Marshal Charles de Rohan, Prince of Soubise, had exclaimed : 
‘Finis Gallie’? or if this cruel utterance had been attributed to him in 
the descviptions of his life ? 

“ T would, therefore, feel obliged to you if, in the new edition of your 
work, you would not any longer speak of this ‘ Finis Polonie’; and I hope 
that the great influence of your name will make a commanding impression 
among all those who in future would repeat these words and attribute to 
me a blasphemy against which I raise a protest from the very depth of 
my soul. 

of My cousin and pupil, young George Zenowicz, will have the honour 
of handing this letter to you. Although it is his intention to devote him- 
self to the military career, he will nevertheless be happy to enjoy your 
benevolent protection, in case circumstances should induce him to take 
advantage of it. 

“Pray accept, Monsieur le Comte, the assurance of my high respect. 


“T, Kosciuszko. 
“ Paris, the 20 Brumaire of the year XII.” 





THE FATE OF MOROCCO. 


AT last the fate of Morocco is sealed. After eighty years of 
jealous watchfulness of one another—ever since France laid her 
hand upon Algeria—the two Powers for whom alone of those who 
hankered after it this Naboth’s vineyard lay within the field of 
practical politics have come to an understanding, In other words, 
in consideration of concessions elsewhere, the adequacy or otherwise 
of which is not here subject to discussion, England has agreed to 
allow France a free hand in Morocco, The questions which 
present themselves at once to the student of Moorish affairs are: 
(1) What use will France make of her opportunity; with what 
result, and for what loss or profit? (2) How will the welfare of 
the Moors be affected thereby? (3) What will it mean to other 
European nations interested ? and (4) Has the compact, when viewed 
from a purely insular standpoint, been a wise step on behalf of 
England, or not ? 

Most of those who criticise the measure, favourably or unfavour- 
ably, having a preconceived idea of some sort as to the answer to 
. the first, will deal exclusively with the last. This is apt, however, 
to mislead, for it is only after careful consideration of the previous 
questions, that this can be adequately dealt with. How then does 
France stand? The words of the agreement of April 8 are: 


Arr. II.—“ The British Government recognises that it appertains to 
France, more especially as being the Power in contiguity with Morocco, to 
control the peace of that country, and to lend its assistance in all adminis- 
trative, economical, financial, and military reforms. The British Govern- 
ment declares that it will not interfere with the action of France in this 
regard, provided that this action will leave intact the rights which, in 
virtue of treaties, conventions, and usages, Great Britain enjoys in Morocco, 
including the right of coasting between the Morocco ports, of which English 
vessels have had the benefit since 1901. 

Art. VII.—‘In order to secure the free passage of the Straits of 
Gibraltar, both Governments agree not to allow fortifications or any 
strategic works to be erected on that part of the Moorish coast between 
Melilla and the heights which dominate the right bank of the Sebu 
exclusively. 

Art. VIII.—[ Regarding the interests of Spain in this district] “the 
French Government will make some arrangements with the Spanish 
Government, . . . [which] will be communicated to the Government of 
His Britannic Majesty.” 


France here ge‘s all that she wants, or rather that the aggressive 
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Co'onial party wants, for opinions are by no means united there, 
and the agreement at once called forth the condemnation of the 
more moderate party. What appears to be permissive means much 
more. Now that Great Britain has drawn back—the Power to 
which the late Sir John Drummond Hay taught the Moors to look 
with an implicit confidence to champion them against all foes, as it 
did in the case of the wars with France and Spain, vetoing the 
retention of a foot of Moorish soil—Morocco lies at the feet of 
France. France, indeed, becomes responsible for carrying out a 
task its eager spirits have been boiling over for a chance of under- 
taking. Morocco is made the ward of the hand that has been been 
gripping it, which has but recently filched two outlying members. 

Few are aware of the intrigues long carried on in Morocco 
by France; of the determined and successful efforts to become 
acquainted with its remotest provinces, the distribution of its 
population, and whatever could be of use to an invading or 
“ pacifying ” force. What was impossible to the specially selected 
officers of the “ Military Mission ” while accompanying the Sultans 
to parts which Europeans had never hitherto penetrated, has been 
accomplished by sharp Algerians, educated far beyond the natives of 
Morocco. The most valuable portion of this knowledge remains 
pigeon-holed, or circulates only in strictly official mémoires, many of 
the officials engaged having amused themselves and the public by 
publishing pretty books of the average class, telling little new, while 
one even took the trouble to write his in Eaglish, in order to put us 
off the scent! If ever means could justify an end, France deserves 
to enjoy the fruit of her labours. 

Now that she is free to act, what will she do? No longer need 
she foment strife on the Algerian frontier, or wink at arms being 
smuggled across it; no longer need the mis-named “ pretender ” be 
supplied with French gold, or intrigues be carried on at Court. 
Abd el Aziz must take the advice and ‘“‘assistance” of France 
whether he will or no, and curse the British to whom he has 
hitherto looked. France would neglect a serious duty if she did 
not at once instruct him how to set his realm in order, This must 
not, of course, involve sach drastic changes as would rouse the 
people to rebellion, and precipitate a costly conquest. There 
are many reforms urgently required in the interests of the people 
themselves, and these can now be gradually enforced. Such reforms 
have been set on foot already by the young Saltan, mainly under 
British advice; but to his chagrin his advisers have not rendered 
the financial and moral support he needs to carry them out, 
France is now free to do this, and to strengthen his position, so that 
all wise reforms may be possible. These will naturally commence 
with civil and jadicial fanctions, but must soon embrace the more 
pressing public works, such as roads, bridges, and port improve- 
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ments, Railways are likely to be the first roads in most parts, and 
Malai Abd el Aziz will welcome their introduction, The western 
ideas which he has imbibed during the last few years are scoffed at 
only by those who know little of him. What France will have to 
be prepared for is Court intrigue, and she will have to give the 
Moors plainly to understand that ‘‘ Whatsoever king shall reign, 
she’ll still be ‘ boss of the show,’ tir.” 

The costly lesson of Algeria, where native rights and interests 
were overthrown, and a complete detested foreign rule set up, has 
taught the French the folly of such a system, however glorious it 
may appear on paper. They have been wiser in JT'unis, where a 
nominally native government is directed by Frenchmen, whom it 
pays, and where the only complaint of the natives is the intricacy of 
the law with its foreign procedure. Sooner or later Morocco is 
almost certain to become a second Tunisia, This will not only 
prove the best working system, but it will enable opposition to be 
dealt with by Moorish forces, instead of by an invading army which 
would unite the Berber tribes under the Moorish flag. This was 
what prolonged the conquest of Algeria for so many years, but the 
Berbers of Morocco are more independent still, and better armed 
than were those of Algeria seventy years ago. 

It is fairly evident, therefore, what use France will make of her 
opportunity. The result cannot fail to be beneficial to all but 
those who batten on existing rottenness. What France will gain 
by it, beyond openings for Frenchmen, and the glory of an extended 
colonial empire, it is hard to imagine, but that seems to satisfy 
most countries greedy of conquest. 

How the welfare of the Moors will be affected by the change is a 
much more important questiun, though one often held quite un- 
worthy of consideration, the accepted axiom being that whether 
they like it or not, what is good for us is good forthem. Needless 
to say that most of the reforms required will be objected to, and 
that serious opposition may be expected to some: the mere fact that 
the foreigner, presumed to be a Nazarene, is their author, is suffi- 
cient to prejudice them in native eyes, and the more prominent the 
part played by him the more difficult to follow his advice. But if 
the Sultan and his new advisers will consent to a wise course of 
quiet co-operation, much may be effected without causing trouble. 
It is astonishing how quietly the Moors submit to the most radical 
changes when unostentatiously but forcibly carried out. Never 
was a greater call for the swaviter in modo, fortiter in re. Power 
which makes itself felt by unwaverirg action has always had their 
respect, and if the Sultan is prepared not to act till with gold in his 
coffers, disciplined troops at command, and loyal officials to do his 
behest, he can do so with unquestioned finality, all will go well. 
Then will the prosperity of the people revive—indeed, achieve a 
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condition hitherto unknown save in two or three reigns of the distant 
past; perhaps not then. ‘The poor will not fear to sow their barren 
fields, the rich to display their wealth ; hidden treasure will come to 
light, and the groan of the oppressed will cease. Individual cases 
of gross injustice will doubtless arise; but they will be as nothing 
compared with what occurs in Morceco to-day, even with that 
wrought by Europeans who avail themselves of existing evils. So 
that if France is wise, and restrains her hot-heads, she may perform 
a magnificent work for the Moors, as the British have done in Egypt. 
The position there is more closely analogous, or likely to become so, 
than in Tonis, and it is to be earnestly hoped that she may do as 
well in Morocco. 

The only difficulties likely to hamper her are such as she has 
hitherto created for us in Egypt, but England will not create them. 
Spain might try, and Spanish nations] feeling with regard to 
Morocco will have to be considerably modified before the people will 
resign themselves to the sight of France installed where their dreams 
have always carried their own flag. It is more than probable, 
however, that the wiser heads entrusted with her foreign affairs 
will bow to the inevitable, for Spain is certainly no more prepared 
to undertake the regeneration of Morocco than is Great Britain, 
though for very different reasons. Spain, however, is the only 
foreign Power having foothold in Morocco, and so bound up are sowe 
of her possessions there with her history, that though practically use- 
less, she would give her life-blood to retain them. 

There is Ceuta, which she withheld from the Portuguese after the 
brief union of the two crowns in the sixteenth century ; there is 
Velez, an absolutely worthless rock, captured in 1564 by Garcia de 
Toledo with fifteen thousand men, the abandonment of which has 
more than once been seriously urged in Spain ; there is Alhucemas, 
a small island occupied in 1673°; there is Melilla, a huge rock 
peninsula captured, on his own account, by Medina Sidonia in 1497 ; 
and there are the Zaffarine (or Saffron) Islands, one only of which 
is used, in the seizure of which the French were cleverly fore- 
stalled in 1848. All are convict stations: unless heavily fortified in 
a manner that at present they are not, they would not be of suffi- 
cient value to tempt even a foe of Spain. Ceuta and Melilla alone 
are worthy of consideration, and the former is the only one it might 
ever pay to fortify. Yet these “ presidios”” are much thought of in 
Spain, as the new Agreement wisely recognises : 


Arr. VII.—“ This arrangement does not apply to the points now occu- 
pied by Spain on the Moorish shore of the Mediterranean. 

Art. VIII.—‘‘The two Governments, animated by their sincerely 
friendly sentiments for Spain, take into particular consideration the inte- 
rests she possesses, owing to her geographical position, and to her territorial 
possessions on the Moorish shore of the Mediterranean, in regard to which 
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the French Government will make some arrangement with the Spanish 
Government.” 

The preliminaries of this Agreement had been for some time 
afoot, and as far back as November 11 the protocol had been signed 
by M. Delcassé and the Spanish Ambassador in Paris, the Marques 
del Rio Muni. Into the preceding correspondence Germany and 
Italy had also entered, the former desirous of securing a “ coaling 
station.” Definite announcement of the terms finally arranged will 
be awaited with interest; bat it is hardly conceivable that Spain 
will follow the example of Great Britain without a local guid pro 
quo, though possibly France may oblige Spain in some other direc- 
tion. France will probably have not only to guarantee her peaceful 
possession of the “ presidios,” but also to promise—perhaps by a 
secret treaty, in order not to upset the Mocrs—to afford those posts 
unrestrained communication with the mainland, or even to allot 
to each a strip of mainland on condition that it should not be 
fortified, thus imparting to them at least commercial value. Spain 
will do well to take what she can by bargain, as she can never hope 
to get or hold it in war. 

So far the Powers immediately concerned. Beyond them, Portugal, 
Ituly and Austria have but to acquiesce and rest assured of the 
** most-favoured-nation” treatment, as will all the other Powers save 
one. That one, of course, is Germany, whose sole interest in Morocco 
is the possibility of placing a drag on France. She will have to 
be dealt with. Having disposed of England, which had real 
interests at stake, in the command of the Straits and the maintenance 
of Gibraltar, France should be able to accomplish this as well. Five 
and twenty years ago Germany had not even a commercial interest 
in Morocco. Great Britain did three-fourths of the trade, or more, 
France about a tenth, Spain and others dividing the crumbs between 
them. But an active commercial policy, by the encouragement and 
support of young firms in a way that has made Britishers envious 
and abusive of their own Foreign Office, has secured for Germany a 
growing share of the trade, till now she stands next to Great Britain, 
whose share is reduced to one-half. 

There remains but our insular standpoint from which to consider 
the matter. To some, of limited horizon, the question as to whether 
we have made a good bargain centres round the possibility of our 
having stepped in to do what we have agreed to leave to France. 
Bat even to have allowed ourselves to be driven to undertake 
this task, as we were in Egypt, would have been a calamity, 
for our hands are too full already of similar tasks. It is all 
very well in these times of peace, but in the case of war, when 
we were the attasked, possibly by more than one antagonist, we 
Should have all our work cut out tohold what we have. The policy 
of “grab,” and dabbing the globe with red may be satisfactory up to 
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acertain point, but it will be well for us as a nation when we realise 
that we have had enough. In Morocco, what is easy for France, 
with her contiguous province, with her plans for trans-Saharian 
traffic, and her thirst to copy our colonial expansion—though 
without men to spare—would have been for vs costly and unre- 
munerative. We are well quit of the temptation. 

_ Moreover, we have freed ourselves of a possible, almost certain, 
cause of friction with France, of itself a most important gain. Just 
as France would never have acquiesced in our establishing a pro- 
tectorate in Morvcco without something more than words, so the 
rag-fei British public, always capable of being goaded to madness 
by the newspapers, would have bitterly objected to French action if 
overt, while powerless to prevent the insidious grasp from closing 
on Morocco by degrees. The first war engaging at once British 
attention and forces was like to see France installed in Morocco 
withonot our leave. The early reverses of the Transvaal War induced 
her to appropriate Taist and Fiyig, and had the fortune of war been 
against us, Morocco would have been French already. These facts 
must not be overlooked in discussing what was our wisest course. 
We were unprepared to do what Franc» was straining to do; 
we occupied the manger to no one’s good—-practicslly the position 
of Germany should she hold out. Surely we were wise to come to 
terms while we could, not, as in the case of Tunis, when too late. 

Most British residents in Morocco; probably every tourist who 
has been conducted along the coast, or sniffed at the capital cities ; 
all those firms of ours who share the bulk of the Moorish trade, and 
others who yearned to open up possible mines, and undertake the 
public works so urgently needed; aye, and the concession-pro- 
spector and compavy-monger who see the prey eluding their grasp ; 
even the would-ba heroes across the Straits who have dreamed in 
vain of great deeds to be done on those hills before them; all will 
unite in deploring whet appears to them a gross blander. After 
all this is but natural. So few of us can see beyond our own 
domains, so many hunger after anythiog—in their particular line— 
that belongs to a weaker neighbour, that it is well we have disin- 
terested statesmen who can take a wider view. Else bad we long since 
attempted to possess ourselves of the whole earth, like the conquering 
hordes of Asia, and in consequence become dispossessed ourselves. 

But among these objecting critics one class has a right to be 
heard, those who have invested life and fortune in the Morocco trade : 
in the men who have toiled for years against the discouraging odds 
involved, who have wondered whether Moorish corruption or British 
apathy were their worse foe, such feeling is not only natural, it is 
excusable. Oualy those who have experienced it know what it 
means to be defrauded by complacent orientals, and to be refused 
the redress they see officials of other nations obtaining for their 
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rivals. The British policy has all along been to maintain the 
status quo in spite of individual interests, deprecating interference: 
that might seem high-handed, or create a precedent from which 
retraction would be difficult. In the collection of debts, in enforcing 
the performance of contracts, or in securiug justics of any sort 
where the policy is to promise all and evade all till pressure is 
brought to bear, British subjects in Morocco have therefore always. 
found themselves at a disadvantage in competition with others 
whose governments openly supported them. The hope that has 
buoyed them up was that one day the tide might turn, and that 
Great Britain might feel it incumbent on her to ‘‘ protect ” Morocco 
against all comers. After months of inauspicious rumours the 
deluge has come, Hope has fled! What avails it that grace of a 
generation’s span is allowed them, that they may not individually 
suffer from the change? It is the dream of years that lies 
shattered. 
Here are the provisions for their protection : 


Art. IV.—* The two Governments, equally attached to the principle of 
commercial liberty, both in Egypt and Morocco, declare that they will not 
lend themselves to any inequality either in the establishment of Customs. 
rights or other taxes, or in the establishment of tariffs for transport on 
the railways. . . . This mutual agreement is valid for a period of thirty 
years ” [subject to extensions of five years]. 


Art. II. quoted above preserves the right to convey goods by sea 
from one Moorish port to another, till recently prohibited. 

Art. V. secures the maintenance in their posts of British offisials 
in the Moorish service. 

Thus, as there can be no immediate exhibition of favouritism 
beyond the inevitable placing of all concessions in French hands, 
there is really not much ground of complaint, while there is a hope 
of cause for thankfulness, Released from its former bugbears, no 
longer open to suspicion of secret designs, our Foreign Office can 
afford to impart a little more backbone into its dealings with 
Moorish officials, and a much more acceptable policy should be 
forthwith inaugurated, that the Morocco traders may see that what 
they have lost in possibilities they have gained in actualities. 
Still more. The French, now that their hands are free, are in a 
position to “advise” reforms which will benefit all. Thus out of 
the ashes of one hope another rises. 

Therefore the writer's verdict is in favour of the fait accompli. But 
that the views expressed are not a veering round with circumstances, 
he may be permitted to show by quoting the concluding passage of 
his description of “The Land of the Moors,” published in 1901 : 


“ France alone is to be feared in the Land of the Moors, which, as things 
trend to-day, must in time form part of her colony. There is no use 
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disguising the fact, and, as England certainly would not be prepared to go to 
war with her neighbour to prevent her repeating in Morocco what she has 
done in Tunis, it were better not to grumble at her action. All England 
cares about is the mouth of the Mediterranean, and if this were secured 
to her, or even guaranteed neutral—were that possible—she could have 
no cause to object to the French extension. Our Moorish friends will not 
listen to our advice ; they keep their country closed, as far as they can, 
refusing administrative reforms which would prevent excuses for annexa- 
tion. Why should we trouble them? It were better far to come to an 
agreement with France, and to acknowledge, what will prove itself one 
day, that France is the normal heir to Morocco whenever the present 
empire breaks up.” 


Since the above was written there has occurred the carrying off 
of two foreign residents of Tangier—one British, one American— 
by an insurgent chief, in order to bring the Moorish Government to 
terms through fear of foreign complications. This threatens to force 
the hand of France, by reason of hot-headed and ill-advised action 
at Washington, where the situation appears to have been quite 
misunderstood. Treating the case as one of brigandage, the 
Moorish Government has been held responsible, and France has been 
appealed to as though this new agreement authorised her to police 
Morocco. France, however, will probably be too wise to interfere, 
but owing to the conflicting elements at work, the end is not to be 
foreseen. The presence of American and English warships in 
Tangier Bay, required to protect other foreigners from similar 
outrages, at the same time leads the reba] Raisuli to hope that the 
Government will be thereby forced to concede his arrogant demands. 
Active operations on land, whether native or foreign, would probably 
end in the death of the captives: diplomacy alone is available now, 
but when once it has succeeded—or failed— it is essential that 
prompt and effective punishment follow, to preclude all possibility 
of such methods being repeated. In this, the less foreigners appear 
the better, though their practical support of the Sultan may be 
required in several ways. Here is France’s opportunity. 


BupGETT MEAKIN, 





TRIANGULAR FOREIGN TRADE. 


TRADE statistics for recent years show, it is true, a certain decline in 
our exports of manufactures to foreign protected markets, while to 
the British Possessions our exports increase steadily. This fact is 
seized on by advocates of Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme as a conclisive 
argument for preferential trade. For, since there is little hope of 
expansion in our exports to foreign countries, we are told we must 
look more and more to the Colonies for a market, even though our 
foreign trade should suffer somewhat in consequence. We send to 
our Colonies on the whole as much as they send us; whereas, in the 
case of our trade with most European countries, and with the United 
States, our imports largely exceed our exports. As, acccrding to 
Protectionist principles, the proportion of exports to imports forms 
the criterion of profitableness in our commercial intercourse with any 
country, this farnishes a further reason for encouraging our colonial 
trade, and at the same time lends support to the view that we might 
lose little by restricting our manufactured imports from foreign 
nations, even though in so doing we should diminish our exports to 
them, The home market secured to ourselves would more than com- 
pensate us for the loss of the foreign market. 

All this is based on the assumption that our exports to the Colo- 
nies pay for our imports therefrom, the same being the case with our 
foreign trade, and that, accordingly, one branch of our trade might 
grow or decline without affecting the other. How far this is from 
being the case may be seen by glancing at the statistics of the over- 
sea commerce of the British Possessions. In the following figures 
all the principal Possessions are included, viz,, Australasia, Canada, 
Newfoundland, South Africa, Jamaica, Barbadoes, Trinidad, Mauri- 
tius, Ceylon, India, Straits Settlement, Gold Coast, Lagos, Sierra 
Leone, British Guiana. Complete statistics for the other Colonies 
are not available, but, so far as they exist, they point even more 
markedly in the same direction. ‘I'he period 1889-98 has been 
chosen to avoid the disturbance caused by the South A‘rican 
War. 
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Imports AND EXPORTS OF ABOVE-MENTIONED COLONIES. 
AVERAGE For 1889-98. 





IMPORTS. ExPorts. 





Million £. Million £. 


Germany . . ; 4°8 6-7 
Belgium. ° ; 1:7 4°5 
Holland. ° ° 5 8 
France . ; : 2°2 88 
USA. : ; R 19-2 19-1 
United Kingdom . : 97°6 93°7 

















It should be noted that these are the values at colonial ports, and 
therefore the figures for the imports include freight, a considerable 
part of which is earned by British ships. For instance, the balance 
against Germany shown by the above figures is only 1.9 millions. 
Valued at the German ports, the trade with Australasia, British East 
Indies, British North America, and Sonth Africa slone shows an 
average balance against Germany of over 9 millions per annum during 
the period 1894-8. The colonial imports from the United Kingdom 
on the other band exceed the exports thereto by 3.9 millions, 
though this does not by any means represent the real balance of 
indebtedness to the Mother Country. An enormous amount of 
British capital is invested in our foreign posressions, and the interest 
has each year to be met eitker by the direct export of goods or by 
remitting bills drawn on foreign countries. The movements of 
bullion and specie, though considerable in the case of one or two 
Colonies, forms a small part of the total volume of trade. It is 
impossible to get exact figures for the sam thus due, bnt in the case 
of Australia, for example, it has been roughly estimated at 12 
millions. India, again, has to remit about 15 millions yearly to 
cover cost of administration, interest, &c. The total indebtedness 
is bound in any case to be considerable, and statistics show clearly 
that it is not remitted directly either in gold or commodities, It 
must obviously be discharged by bills drawn on foreign countries in 
consideration of goods sent to them. This coincides exactly with 
the fact that there is the large balance of 11.4 millions against the 
five foreign countries in question. The balance would be still 
further increased if we included the remaining minor possessions, 
such as British East Africa, Nigeria, &. It appears, then, that 
British exports to the Colonies, the exports from the Colories to 
foreign countries, and the exports of foreign countries to the United 
Kingdom, cancel each other toa large extent, the adjustment taking 
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place through the exchange of tills on a system well known to all 
who are familiar with the workings of the foreign exchanges. 

It is noteworthy that this triangular trade is found chiefly in 
connection with the Crown Colonies, while, on the otber hand, all 
the self-governing Colonies except New South Wales, Victoria, and 
Newfoundland, import more from foreign countries than they export 
to them. Indeed, judged by protectionist principles, India is more 
valuable than all the white Colonies put together. ‘The following 
table shows the value of the goods that India and the self-governing 
Colonies import from and export to the United Kingdom and the 
five foreign countries mentioned. 





AVERAGE 1889-98, 





IMPORTS. EXPpoRtTs. 





Million £. Million £. 


India— | 
United Kingdom . ‘ ‘ 41-0 23:7 
Five Foreign Countries . ° 4°0 15°6 





Self-governing Colonies— 
United Kingdom . ‘ ~ J ‘ 59°8 
Five Foreign Countries . . | 20°7 16°6 

| 





| 
| 
| 











Now, in view of this state of affairs, it is necessary to consider 
closely what is the most likely effect of a tax on imports from foreign 
countries into the United Kingdom. If this achieves the end aimed 
at by Protectionists, and causes us to diminish our purchases of 
foreign goods, our manufacturers may benefit, in the first instance, 
by the monopoly thus secured to them in the home market, but 
there are several secondary results which seem bound to follow. 
The foreigner, having sent us less goods, will have at his disposal 
fewer bills drawn on Eagland. He can no longer, to the same 
extent, pay for the goods purchased from our Colonies in British 
bills. Accordingly, he must either curtail his imports from the 
former, or pay directly in goods of his own, In the latter case, he 
displaces avy equivalent amount of British exports, and what we 
gain in the home market we lose in the colonial. 

It will, no doubt, be objected that a substantial preference granted 
by the Colonies to the Mother Country would suflice to secure the 
colonial market also for us. Under these circumstances the only 
result of such a system which combined a tariff on home imports 
with a preference in the Colonies, would be to destroy the commerce 
between foreign countries and the Empire. Instead of our taking 
payment for the exports to our Colonies indirectly through foreign 
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countries, we should compel the Colonies to dispose of a greater 
part of their produce here in order to pay us directly ; and it is 
unlikely that this new arrangement would bring them the same profit 
as before, otherwise there is no reason why they should not at present 
send their produce here instead of to the Continent. 

No doubt the actual result would combine both these disadvantages. 
Foreign countries would take less from our Colonies, and for what 
they did take they would pay to a greater extent in their own manu- 
factures. Thus, while the Colonies lost at one end, we should lose 
at the other. 

There is still another point which illustrates the close inter- 
dependence of our foreign and our colonial trades, and that warns us 
of the difficulty in tampering with the intricate machinery by which 
these are carried on. Our exports to foreign countries include 
nearly sixty millions of foreign and colonial produce, Germany alone 
taking over ten millions, the United States nearly twenty millions. 

A large part of this consists of tropical and colonial products 
purchased with our own manufactures and resold to foreign countries 
at a profit. Should our trade with the latter suffer as a consequence 
of Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme, we could hardly hope to sell to them 
the same quantity of such products, and thus the manufactures with 
which we purchased them would find their market contracted, and 
our exports to the Colonies would reflect the decrease in our imports 
from foreign countries. 

Here we have one more illustration of the truth that our aggregate 
exports pay for our aggregate imports, and there is no more reason 
why our sales to Germany should balance our purchases from her 
than that a baker should sell bread to the particular bootmaker 
from whom he buys his boots. Any attempt to set a particular part 
of our exports against a particular part of our imports can only be 
due to a lack of acquaintance with the broad facts of international 
trade. 

When this close connection is borne in mind it is easy to see the 
worthlessness of those arguments which are based on the mere fact 
that our exports to the Colonies are more elastic than those to 
foreign protected markets. ll it proves is that the latter force us 
to pay for our purchases indirectly. Unfortunately the study of 
the foreign exchanges is so difficult that only experts are able to 
see the machinery at work, and to note for themselves the manner 
in which countries settle their trade debts by an exchange of bills. 
A clear knowledge of these facts would go far to dispel those 
wild illusions that Protectionists cherish on the score of colonia! 
trade. 

W. M. Licursopy. 





ON DIRECT TAXATION AND A 
MODERN MAXIM. | 


Ir has lately been enunciated as a maxim of finance that direct and 
indirect taxation should be co-related. The maxim may for the 
present pass, but the application of it, on the present basis of taxa- 
tion, cannot be allowed to pass. The terms of this maxim require 
enlarging in order to premise that, so far as possible, direct taxation 
as well as indirect should fall upon the whole community. At 
present, while indirect taxation does fall upon the whole, that 
which is direct falls but upon a very small class, and our national 
finance is thus so ordered as to engender a conflict of class interests. 
This is not politic, nor in the interest of the State. There should be 
no room for the small class of direct taxpayers to feel that they are 
being unduly burdened for the benefit of the overwhelming numbers 
of those who are indirectly taxed, and whose sense of responsibility 
as citizens is therefore not so lively. On the other hand, there is 
probably no selfish desire on the part of direct taxpayers that they 
should escape from bearing a just burden at the expense of the more 
numerous, but less able, class who pay indirect taxes only, though it 
is to be remembered that the former class falls wholly within the 
category comprising the latter. Property is under great obligations 
to the State, and the charges which its preservation entails would 
appear to bear a larger proportion in the costs of administration than 
the mere maintenance of civil government, if it be possible to draw 
this distinction. It is right, therefore, that property should make a 
proportionate contribution for State purposes. But it is not right 
that in a democratic government the many should, to any extent, be 
permitted to shift their just burdens on to the shoulders of the few. 
Power is now vested in the many, and it is the duty of a govern- 
ment to see that responsibility shall be linked with power. 

Now let us consider direct taxation, not in theory, but in the light 
of facts as they appear in the financial year 1902—3, and we venture 
to think that examination will entitle us to call the new direct taxa- 
tion theory “new fangled,” and to describe it as the merest clap- 
trap, bui little above the rank of a catchword in a music-hall ditty, 
adopted by fainéant Chancellors of 1h» Exchequer in difficulties. 

The present Chancellor of the Exchequer recently stated in the 
House of Commons that as nearly as possible 50 per cent. was the 
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proportion of direct taxation to indirect, though he frankly admitted 
that this was a mere accidental circumstance, and for the purpose of 
comparison he showed that during the last few years direct taxation 
had increased by about 5 per cent. But that by the way. In 
1902-8 so-called direct taxation amounted roundly to 64 millions, and 
indirect to 66. The revenue was increased by some 20 millions not: 
classed under either heading, and therefore unnecessary to consider 
for this purpose. It was mostly derived from Posts and Telegraphs, 
and was made up of miscellaneous items. Indirect taxes were 
represented entirely by the headings Customs and Excise, levied 
respectively on external and internal commodities, such as spirits and 
beer, tobacco, tea, sugar and wine. 

Now for the 64 millions of “ direct” taxes, which expression has: 
been, and is, in Parliament and the Press, so grossly abused to 
excuse an exorbitant income tax. Of the 64 millions of this 50 per 
cent. proportion only 38,800,000 is represented by property and 
income tax, which direct tax has, since the commencement of the- 
war, and taking its present level of one shilling, been increased by 
33 per cent. 

All the incre>s-d direct taxation has thus been put upon this one 
item, with the trifling exception under the heading of Stamps, com- 
prising contract ‘‘ no'es” and company registration fees which were 
lately increased. The other direct taxes have not been touched, 
and probably ccu'd ro! have been, for, excepting one, they comprise. 
estate duty which is sufficiently high; stamps on deeds, transfers, 
&z., though io the past these stamps have been largely varied for- 
revenue purposes; house duty and fee and patent stamps. The 
O1¢e exception is the old Land Tax, which produces the insignificant: 
sun of £725,000. It seems altogether inadequate. This is the one 
direct tax which is now never touched, though one does not under- 
stand why it should not be made a source of great revenue, as it is. 
in other countries. 

Thus it would apparently have been more proper, more jast and 
equitable, less misleading to have shown, in preparing the statistics. 
of tke proportionate increase of direct and indirect taxation, that. 
practic.'ly the whole of the increase of direct taxation has fallen 
upon the small c'ass of income tax payers, upon whom, therefore, 
the burden has fallen in a far larger proportion than is made to 
appear. In the popular estimation the information afforded shows. 
that direct and indirect taxes have advanced pari passu, but this. 
examination of the details exposes the fact that about 24 millions of 
direct taxes have not been touched, nor any new sources of direct. 
taxation tapped. This is not just, especially when it is remembered 
that the Property and Income Tax is by no means entirely a 
property tax, but to a very large extent represents annual earnings 
only. ’ 
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It would be well here, perhaps, to glance briefly at the history of 
this tax. Sir Robert Giffen, in his article “ Taxation,” in the 
Encyclopedia Britannica, states that, as origivally instituted in April 
1798, during the great war with France, under the name of a tripli- 
cate assessment, it was rather a consolidation of various assessed 
taxes levied upon the luxuries of tue rich and upon property, than a 
wholly new tax. In December of the same year this impost was 
repealed, and a true income tax of 10 per cent. established on all 
incomes over £60, with abatemcnts between £60 aud £200. It was 
intended as a temporary tax for war purposes only, and was repealed 
in 1802, but was reimposed when the war 1ecommenced in 1803, 
with the limit of abaterrent reduced to £150. So odious was it that 
Parliament in 1815, when the war came to an end, ordered. the 
destruction of the documents relating to it. Its efficiency as an 
instrument of fiaance was, however, so great as to lead to its revival 
in 1843, when Sir Robert Peel inaugurated his great free trade 
reform, and swept away duties on exports, duties on imported raw 
material, and other imposts hampering the trade of the country. 
The intention again was that the tax should be temporary, but 
although the free trade work was practically completed in the early 
’sixties, and Mr. Gladstone went so far as to dissolve Parliament 
with a promise that he would abolish the tax if his party were 
returned to power, it has become a permanent impost. The reason 
for this is that, with the tax at a low rate, its pressure was found 
much less intolerable than during the great war, and it has been 
felt by public men, and business men generally, that the tax, with 
all its drawbacks, if usually kept at a low rate, fulfils a useful 
function as a revenue reserve for emergencies, (nm account of the 
ease with which it can be put up and down without disturbing trade. 

So much for its history, adding that from 1842-52 incomes up 
to £150 were exempt, and the rate was 7d. In 1853 the rate was 
lowered to 5d., and the exemption fixed at £100, at which it 
remained till 1875, the rate having been temporarily largely in- 
creased, during the Crimean War, immediately after which it was 
reduced from 16d. to 7d, Then ensued a period of fluctuations, 
mostly at low levels, until in 1875 it was only 2d. The next year 
it was increased to 3d., and the exemption was again raised to £150, 
at which it remained till 1894, the rate meantime fluctuating 
upwards. In that year the exemption was raised to £160, and the 
rate to 8d., below which it has not since been. 

Hitherto, therefore, this tax has been regarded as essentially a 
war tax, and immediately on the cessation of war it has been greatly 
reduced. The principle which has governed exemption apprars to be 
somewhat obscure, but the deduetion is, no doubt, that under the. 
pressure of war the smaller incomes have been subjected to the tax, 
though the £100 limit was long maintained, perhaps because, with 
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the tax at a low level, this was considered a justification, while the 
minimum 2d. in 1875 warranted raising the exemption to £150. 

Following the precedents of the past, therefore, it might have 
been expected that the smaller incomes would have been again sub- 
jected to the tax, while on the restoration of peace, and peace ex- 
penditure, the tax should have been at once fixed at a normal! peace 
level. 

Unhappily, prior to the war expenditure had been increasing, and 
though this increase was obscured by the war, it is now quite clear 
that it has grown enormously, and there seems no assurance of a 
considerable reduction. This being the aspect of what we must call 
normal peace expenditure, it is the obvious duty of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer in particular, and of the Ministry in general, to 
address themselves to readjusting national finance to the new needs. 
This duty they have shirked, and hide themselves behind a new 
shibboleth about direct taxation. It is submitted that this is totally 
unjustifiable, and that the line they have adopted is fraught with 
grave national risk, in that they are using for peace what is a legiti- 
mate reserve for war, upon which they cannot fall to an unlimited 
extent. 

It is for responsible Ministers to devise new taxation, and to take 
the odium of so doing, if they are unable to reduce expenditure. 
If direct taxation is to be their policy, it must be applied to the 
whole taxable community, and not to a class only. In order to do 
this, the whole system of income tax must be recast, abolishing the 
ridiculous scheme of abatements, and marking everything in plain 
figures, so to say. A graduated scale is wanted, to commence, it is 
suggested, at fifty pounds a year, and to be assessed on all earnings 
at that rate, whetker described as salary, wages, or earnings. The 
rate, of course, would be low, say a penny in the pound, or even & 
halfpenny, which could readily be collected by means of stamps 
affixed to pay-sheets, for which employers would be responsible. 
The rate would somewhat rapidly ascend, through, perhaps, eighty 
pounds to a hundred, and then by fifties to five hundred, by hun- 
dreds to a thousand, by two hundred and fifty to two thousand, and 
so on by thousands, 

Here in this country the proposal may be thought impossible, or 
outrageous, but it is an accomplished fact in Germany, where in one 
of the States for instance (for the revenue is differently raised in 
different States), a tax of one mark (shilling) is assessed on incomes 
of 401-500 marks (£20-25) ascending by one mark per 100 to 
800 marks, and then by larger advances till 10,000 marks (£500), 
which pays, in the English equivalent, £14 2s., while £1000 pays 
£28 10s. We need follow it no farther, because it is only the 
principle that is wanted. 

Such, then, as regards direct taxation, must Le the form of any 
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remodelling of our system of finance, and in it alone will lie the 
safeguarding of the interests of all, which must be the object of 
responsible government. Were we to adopt a graduated tax of this 
description, fixing the minimum so low as to bring within it the 
great bulk of the electors, though subjecting the poorest to an 
almost nominal tax, the risk would be avoided of leaving it in the 
power of the majority to tax the minority, since any increase of this 
tax would fall proportionately on all. 

This risk is, now, not entirely imaginary, for even a Conservative 
Government, sorely in need of money, has evinced a great unwilling- 
ness to tax the poorer classes, while it is, we hope, not unjust to 
say that a section, at all events, of the Liberal party appears to be 
quite out of sympathy with the present direct tax payer. 

So far as either party is actuated by genuine consideration for 
the working classes—and it is not doubted that both alike are co 
actuated—their motives deserve every commendation. 

But motives are often complex, and political motives form no 
exception. The majority of electors do not now pay income tax, 
and it is no reflection upon that majority to say that it is more 
agreeable to them to see other people taxed than to be taxed them- 
selves. That is a proposition to which we should all agree, and is 
of universal application. 

A revised income tax, it is submitted, should be divided into two 
parts: a tax on earnings, and a tax on the produce of investments, 
To deal first with the latter it would conduce to simplicity, and as 
a general principle would be just, to impose a uniform tax ou all 
income derived from invested capital, without regard to whether or 
not it accrued to any one who also derived income from earnings. 
The two sources are totally distinct, and involve absolutely different 
principles and considerations, as has been stated is recognised in 
our own Australasian Colonies, but as we have no knowledge of the 
details it is not possible to enlarge upon it, though it offers a useful 
field for inquiry by the Chancellor of the Exchequer. Obviously, 
capital represented by investments is quite another thing from 
earnings, however ample, since the latter cease with life, or o'd age, 
or may be diminished or even cease also through sickness or chronic 
ill-health, while capital remains for dependants and others. A 
uniform tax on capital might fail to meet particular cases of hard- 
ship, but it is necessary to legislate on general principles, and 
having regard to this fixed nature of capital the principle seems 
eminently just. 

A direct tax upon earnings, thoughtfully graduated, and normally 
kept at a low level, provided it is made to apply generally, in order 
to prevent class taxation, and to bring home to all in whom power 
is vested through the franchise an equal sense of responsibility, 
seems altogether unobjectionable. Not only so, but since revenue 
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has to be raised somehow, it is positively desirable that this fact 
should not be too much obscured by indirect taxation. In a 
democracy, using the term ia its widest sense to connote the whole 
people, without distinction of class, it is politic so to order finance 
as to compel the interest of all, so that in sanctioning any act of 
State the individual man, whether expressing himself in the vague 
sense recognised as public opinion, or by a direct vote, may consider 
the eff-ct of his action as regards himself and the State, in a 
precisely similar manner to that in which he regulates his own 
private affairs. 

It is agreed, therefore, that direct and indirect taxation should be 
co-related, since, as regards that which is direct, we fail to see why 
it should not be applied to wages, low and high. Apart from the 
general argument in its favour, it is to be remembered that the 
mode of life, the standard of living, and the sense of responsibility 
for others is so different in the wage-earning, as distinguished 
generally from the salaried and profit-earning classes, that it seems 
as equitable to impose some burden on the former, since it would 
entail no greater hardship upon them than is now imposed upon 
the lower grades, at least, of the latter class. Wages, it is believed, 
are not now in any case assessed to income tax, though one has 
heard of a skilled artisan, in permanent employment, whose wag¢s 
vary from £5 to £8 a week. If we are to have an income tax, why 
should not this, at all events, come within it ? 

As regards earnings generally, is is claimed that they are not so 
well able to bear taxation as capital, on account of their more 
temporary and transient nature. Esrnings are ca'led upon to 
provide for the future in various forms of insurance suited to the 
conditions of various classes, while capital is not so called upon, at 
least to the same extent and with the same urgency. Surplus 
earings, it is to be remembered, would be taxed as income from 
investments, while a moment’s consideration will show the immense 
gulf between the man who has capital, however small, to leave 
behind him, and whatever his station, and he who has none. 

Widening the basis of direct taxation, to include wages and the 
smaller incomes, would, it may be pointed out, greatly increase the 
yield and decrease the burden of its incidence by reason of distri- 
buting it over a larger area. 

Having considered the advantage and fairness of a general direct 
tax, we may turn to indirect taxes, which may be treated shortly, 
as the subject is less debatable. The justification for taxing articles 
of general consumption, such as tea, is that thus large numbers of 
persons are laid under contribution who would ctherwise not be. 
reached at all. Subject to this, the least burdensome principle is 
to impose as large taxes as possible upon articles of luxury and of 
voluntary consumption, that is, which are not strictly necessary or 
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beneficia!. Under this principle it is possible for persons in whose 
circumstances, such as a large family, the incidence of direct taxation 
is severely felt, so to regulate their economies as to adjust their 
expenditure to their means far more nicely than is possible under 
any scheme of involuntary taxation, as for this purpose it may be 
called, meaning that which is inevitable, unavoidable. 

An income tax raised to one shilling in time of peace, on the 
narrowest basis ever known, supported by specious and spurious 
maxims of finance, calls urgently for consideration. It is thought 
that modern Ministers will not concede this consideration, except 
under pressure, and the most effective means of exerci:ing this 
pressure is by a combination of the class affected. For this reason an 
Income tax Payers’ Defence League has been suggested, and it is 
hoped that it may assume a definite form, the object being to secure, 
by organisation, by pressure brought to bear on members of 
Parliament, and candidates therefor, a substantial redaction of this 
tax—as at present assessed, sixpence should be the peace 
maximum. 

Such revision of national finance as this may necessitate is the 
affair of Ministers, and it is not necessary for income tax payers, as 
a class, to make any suggestions, or to adopt any which are made. 
The Conservative party, who pile them on, are probably not unwiling 
to lessen their burdens, but areimpotent. A section of the Liberal 
party is certainly unsympathetic, and to them it may perhaps be 
permitted to say that, since the party must stand or fall as a whole 
—and its fall would, we think, be a national misfortune— it is not 
desirable for them to alienate the income tax payer. Let them 
remember that Mr. Gladstone was his best friend, and he wished to 
abolish it altogether. Equal justice for all is the true principle of 
Libe-alism, and prudence may suggest that, if and when the income 
tax payer decides to adopt common action in defence of his legitimate 
interests, in the same way that other classes and inte-ests have done 
and now do, his numbers would be sufficient to turn mcst elections, 
and his wealth represents the collective wealth of the country. It 
would surely be better policy for Liberals to proclaim themselves 
and their policy his friends, and to concentrate upon financia) 
reform. 

The Land Tax, with its insignificant yield of £725,000 in 
1902-03, offers a legitimate field for inquiry, and the fact that the 
amount of land aud house property assessed in 1892-93 was 
£170,000,000, while in 1901-92 it had shrunk to £156,000,000, 
seems to call for some explanation, especially having regard to the 
immense increase, during this period, in the value of such of this 
propety as is urban. Other forms of wealth showed marked 
increase daring this same periud. 

Another aspect of national revenue and -expenditure remains to 
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be considered as bearing upon the question. We mean the Imperial 
aspect. The United Kingdom has to bear the whole burden of the 
Empire. The 25 per cent. of the population of the self-governing 
Colonies are freed from Imperial taxation at the expense of the 
remaining 75 per cent., who represent the United Kingdom. 

It is in no “ Little England” spirit that attention is directed to 
this. Mr. Chamberlain himself, addressing the Colonial Premiers 
at the Conference in 1902, used the most forcible language. In 
his argument he said : 


“ At the present moment the estimates for the present year for naval 
and mitary expenditure in the United Kingdom—not including the extra- 
orinary war expenses, but the normal estimates—involve an expenditure 
per head of the population of the United Kingdom of 29s. 3d.—29s. 3d. 
per head per annum. In Canada the same items involve an expenditure 
of only 2s. per head of the population, about one-fifteenth of that incurred 
by the United Kingdom. In New South Wales—I have not the figures 
for the Commonwealth as a whole, but I am giving these as illustrations, 
and I find that in New South Wales the expenditure is 3s. 5d.; in 
Victoria, 3s. 3d.; in New Zealand, 3s. 4d.; and in the Cape and Natal, I 
think, it is between 2s. and 3¢. 

“* Now no one, I think, will pretend that this is a fair distribution of the 
burdens of Empire. No one will believe that the United Kingdom can, 
for all time, make this inordinate sacrifice.” ! 


In the same connection the First Lord of the Admiralty issued a 
Memorandum embodying the result of informal discussions between 
him and the Premiers. In it he showed that, allowing for the 
increased Colonial contributions to naval defence, the naval con- 
tribution per head per annum in the United Kingdom was 15s. 2d., 
while in Australia it was 1s. 0$d.; in Cape Colony, 1s. 104d.; in 
Natal, 10s. 94d. ; and in Canada, nil. 

Speaking in the House of Commons upon the Army E-timates 
on March 17 this year, in reply to Sir R. Reid, who had called 
attention to our Imperial expenditure and the question of Colonial 
contributions, the Secretary of State for War said: 


“*T think the hon. and learned member is right, and that the feeling of 
this country is growing, and will grow, in the direction he indicates, I 
believe that unless there is some greater willingness on the part of the 
Colonies to share these great burdens, there will be a closer and closer 
examination by the people of this country of the wisdom of the policy 
which compels them always to bear the lion’s share. I do not think it is 
the case that any action this House or the Government may take is likely 
to change the situation materially. I believe it can only be by the slow 
growth of public opinion in the Colonies, which may, perhaps, tend in the 
direction of showing that they have dangers, and that those who have 
dangers must take their share in guarding against them. Or it may be— 
I shall not be surprised if we have to recognise it—the growth of public 


1 For this and subsequent quotations I am indebted to the publications of the 
Imperial Federation (Defence) Committee, and to the courtesy of Mr. Howard 
d’Egville, its bon. sec. 
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opinion in this country, in the direction of giving expression to the view 
that we cannot for all time carry this burden on our shoulders.” 


In this way, by insisting that the Colonies shall bear their fair 
share of Imperial expenses, or in the last resort by the United 
Kingdom withdrawing from te burden of protecting them, 
taxation may be greatly reduced among us, buat the reorganisation 


of our finances cannot wait for this. 
EVELYN ANSELL 








THE CLOUD OVER ENGLISH LIFE. 


For many years past the question of the smoke nuisance has excited 
from time to time a rather too languid interest amongst various 
classes in England. Probably were the evils connected with it 
more generally understood, the necessity of grappling with the 
difficulty would be fully appreciated. In a general sense I may 
sum up these bad influences as follows: 

1. Wastefulness, thereby entailing unnecessary outlay. 

2. Injury to the national health, thereby inducing physical 
deterioration. 

3. Injury to our agricultural industry, thereby favouring food 
importation. 

4. Interference with the comfort and beauty of social life by 
creating dirt, injuring property, and entailing much extra work. 

Thus the indictment against the present system of coal con- 
sumption is a very heavy one ; but, when science, which is now dvuing 
so much to make the wheels of life run more smoothly, offers her 
assistance, is it wise for us to reject it? The innate dislike to 
change evinced by Englishmen even of the educated classes is in 
some respects a rather unfortunate characteristic. We are apt to 
bear with ‘a long-standing abuse until it becomes intolerable: it is 
only then we look for a remedy, and consequently, in some direc- 
tions, our national movements are slow. The smoke nuisance has 
now reached a pitch which urgently demands a remedy, and the 
more so because the attendant evils, if not checked, bid fair to 
become much more serious. In the following pages I aim at 
placing the precise nature of those evils and their extent before the 
reader. 

It has been calculated that in the case of the ordinary domestic 
grate at least four-fifths of the heat goes up the chimney, and is 
therefore wasted fuel. According to this a householder purchases, 
say, five hundredweight of coal for cooking, heating purposes, &c., 
but he only gains the heating power of one hundredweight ; he 
pays for the balance, but receives absolutely nothing for his money. 
At the same time he and his neighbours incur a very palpable 
injury, as will be seen later on, from the pollution of the atmo- 
sphere. 

The extra expense representing outlay without benefit or repro- 
ducticn figures as a large item in the expenditure of masses of 
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people who have very small incomes, but to whom coal consumption 
is a matter of daily necessity. The householder individually is a 
direct sufferer, but, in addition to this, it is clear that we are 
annually wasting a vast amount of a most valuable national product 
of which we have only a limited but rapidly diminishing quantity in 
reserve. Yet it is on this very product that our national supremacy 
largely depends. 

In every thousand pounds of coal there are on an average about 
eight pounds of sulphur, and when the coal is burned this escapes 
into the atmosphere as sulphurous acid. A portion of this 
sulphurous acid combines with the oxygen of the air, and then forms 
sulphuric acid (oil of vitriol), which falls to the ground, and is 
always destructive to vegetation or living tissues of any kind, in 
proportion to the quantity present. The air we breathe is, there- 
fore, according to locality, more or less charged with sulphuric acid, 
which, always injurious to the general health, is most pernicious in 
cases of lung complaint. Mr. Estcourt, the city analyst of 
Manchester, as quoted by Mr. Wm. Thompson, states that out of 
every hundred tons of coal burned in the factories of Manchester, 
one ton remains in the air as soot from black smoke.! Chest 
affections are naturally much aggravated by this, especially as soot 
is not by any means simple carbon, but is laden with the acids 
formed by combustion. Not only our factory towns themselves 
bot large adjacent areas are subject to this noxious influence. It 
may be said that over the whole of Staffordshire, Cheshire, and large 
portions of Derbyshire, Yorkshire, Lancashire, Leicestershire, 
Warwickshire, and Nottinghamshire, a great pall of smoke hangs, 
vitiating the atmosphere, and partially obscuring the sun’s rays. In 
London the inhabitants while resident there never breathe really 
pure air; and for many miles around, according to direction of the 
wind, the noxious influence is felt. The fact that the air is con- 
tinually charged with a superabundance of coal-smoke is un- 
doubtedly one of the causes owing to which life in London is rarely, 
if ever, perpetuated beyond the third generation, unless reinforced 
by fresh blood from the country.” 

For several years past the alarming increase of cancer in propor- 
tion to the population has occasioned natural anxiety and stimulated 
scientific research into the causes of the dire complaint, some medical 
opinion seeming to consider it of fungoid growth. It is also a 
scientific fect that fungoid growths are nourished by carbon, and 
coal-smoke is unconsumed carbon mingled with other unwholesome 
gases. There is a special complaint known as sweep’s cancer, pro- 
duced by contact of soot with the skin, and soot is unconsumed 


1 Some Common Sources of Air Pollution. By William Thompson, F.R.S. 
‘ ia and Labour of People of London, By Charles Booth. 1st Series. Vol. III. 
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carbon in a more condensed form than as smoke. The air we 
breathe night and day is charged, sometimes heavily charged, with 
this unconsumed carbon, which has been proved to be productive of 
cancer when there may be a predisposition to it. Indeed, I have 
seen in a medical work a case cited of a gardener who contracted 
the complaint in his right hand from continually scattering soot on 
flower beds, The above facts are surely somewhat suggestive of 
the increase of the malady being associated with the increase of 
coal-smoke, though of course there may be various other contribu- 
tory causes. 

Dr. Leigh, formerly Medical Officer for Manchester, in a report 
to the Corporation of that city, stated that, with much more which 
was detrimental, ordinary coal-smoke contained, as gaseous con- 
stituents, carbonic oxide, carburetted hydrogen, and sulphuretted 
hydrogen. ‘These are all more or less deadly, they are the results 
of imperfect combustion, and therefore their existence in the atmo- 
sphere is wholly unnecessary. It is also a fact that post-mortem 
examination on persons who have lived for long periods in our large 
towns shows considerable accumulation of black matter in the 
bronchial glands and lungs. In some cases this foreign matter 
causes a lesion of the lung itself. In the same report Dr. Leigh 
presents some very conclusive statistics as to the difference between 
the numbers of deaths owing to complaints of the respiratory organs 
in localities when the air was charged with coal-smoke, and when 
it was comparatively free from it. In Cheshire and Lancashire, 
where volumes of sulphurous acid and other properties from factory 
chimneys poison the air, the deaths from complaints of the above 
nature were 4381 per million of the inhabitants, and for London 
4365 ; but for Sussex, Hants, Berks, and parts of Surrey and Kent, 
2835. Perhaps enough proof has been given, though more could 
be adduced, to demonstrate the ill effects of coal-smoke on health, 
but ample medical testimouy is forthcoming to prove that the 
poisonous gases which the town inhabitants are continually breathing 
lower the nervous system, and the irritant gases excite disease of 
the respiratory organs. In fact, it is easy to realise the difference 
of hygienic conditions between those living in a smoke-covered 
town and in healthy country air by comparing tke stunted, pale- 
faced factory population, and especially the flabby unwholesome 
children, with the stalwart fresh-complexioned inhabitants of an 
agricultural district. 

Probably the evils springing from living in a dense smoke-laden 
atmosphere are not confined to mere physical deterioration. In 
Switzerland cretinism, in different degrees varying from feeble- 
mindedness to absolute and hopeless idiocy, is so common that 
from time to time searching inquiries have been made to ascertain 
the cause of its prevalence. The result of the investigation shows 
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that cretinism exists in the mountain regions of Switzerland and 
Italy, also in the Pyrenees and the Himalayas, but it is always more 
prevalent in valleys surrounded by steep walls of rock, which exclude 
the light and prevent the free circulation of air. In Switzerland 
especially there are certain deep narrow valleys which are only 
exposed to the sun’s rays for a few hours in the day, and it is these 
which produce the largest number of feeble-minded children. Experi- 
ence amply proves that animal life suffers from want of the healthy, 
vivifying influence of sunshine, and by a parity of reasoning it is 
evident that in proportion as a dense pall of smoke intercepts the 
sun’s rays, mischief as to mentality and physical development in 
some degree must ensue. It is calculated that in England and 
Wales there are about 42,000 feeble-minded children, and -Mr. 
Dickinson, D.L., L.C.C., states that the number of these of all ages 
whose minds are not strong enough to enable them to take care of 
themselves would be about 100,000.! The causes for such a deplor- 
able state of things are various, being naturally due to unhealthy 
conditions of some kind, but amongst them must be reckoned the 
continual breathing of a vitiated atmosphere and the deprivation to 
a large extent of health-inspiring sunlight. 

In London alone there are in round numbers 600,000 inhabited 
houses; consequently the output of coal-smoke from domestic 
chimneys alone must be enormous, and Sir William Richmond ” states 
that the cost therefrom to the Metropolis must be about £4,000,000 
annually. He also calculates that during the winter months London 
must lose about 50 per cent. of the sunlight which, so necessary to 
health, is enjoyed by those living in the country. As this gentle- 
man truly remarks, ‘“ The injuries to health and property resulting 
from the excessive emission of coal-smoke ‘are so numerous and 
apparent that it is difficult to account for the indifference displayed 
by the public in general in so vital a question.” 

As population is augmenting rapidly in England, the number of 
houses, and consequently of chimneys, must be increasing in about 
like proportion. The injurious effects on vegetation however of so 
much coal-smoke being spread over the land, though very great, 
has never been realised to its full extent. The injury springs from 
two causes, viz., the partial interception of the sun’s heat and light 
rays which are required to vivify the growing plant, and the noxious 
gases which tend to poison it. In a pamphlet published by 
Mr. Holland on air pollution,® he gives it as his opinion that the air 
of the whole of England is polluted to a degree perhaps impercep- 
tible to our senses, bat sufficient to prevent trees from ever again 


1 The Treatment of the Feeble-Minded. A Paper read by him at the Central Poor- 
Law Conference held at the Guildhall, March 11, 1903. 

2 President of the Coal-Smoke Abatement Society. 

3 Air Pollution as affecting Plant Life. By Robert Holland, Esq., M.R.A.C., 
Consulting Botanist to the Royal Manchester, Liverpool, and North Lancashire 
Agricultural Society. 
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attaining the dimensions they reached in former times. When 
forest trees suffer as they do, it follows that growing crops must be 
easily affected by masses of sulphurous acid in the atmosphere, 
together with the chemical result as sulphuric acid which, according 
to the quantity impregnating the soil, kills or injures vegetation. 
That this is so requires no further proof beyond the fact that ground 
in the vicinity of several factory towns having become valueless for 
agricultural purposes, has gone out of cultivation.! 

Crops, trees, and flowers are injured, bees cannot exist, and a 
zone appears where even the grass will not grow.” 

From Mr. Holland’s pamphlet I quote the following as indicating 
the noxious influence which must dominate a large portion of our 
country. 


“‘ Some years ago I had the honour of making an inspection of all the 
public parks of Manchester on behalf of the Corporation, and I fur- 
nished several reports of their then condition to the Parks Committee. 
I need scarcely say that, going as I did from the fresh green country, I 
was horrified to see the havoc that was being made. Fine open spaces— 
some of them nicely diversified with hills and valleys which ought to have 
been beautiful, and would have even been picturesque if well covered with 
trees, and which should have supplied pleasant recreation grounds for a 
population that sees far too little of country life and breathes far too little 
of fresh country air—rendered hideous by the blackness of everything 
with them—trees stunted, dying, flowers struggling to bloom and some- 
times their species scarcely recognisable. It is no exaggeration; and as 
long as the surrounding chimneys send out volumes of sulphurous acid 
and of carbon there can be no improvement, There are certain chemical 
works in the neighbourhood of some of these parks which send out other 
poisonous gases; but the gardens and parks in and around Manchester, I 
am convinced, suffer much more from coal-smoke than they do from any 
other pollution. In fact, ‘the smoke nuisance’ extends over a great part 
of Lancashire and Yorkshire, totally irrespective of chemical works, which 
are, for the most part, gathered into centres.” 


The enormous area affected by the smoke of a factory city may 
be, to a small extent, gauged by the fact that at Lockinge in 
Berkshire, when the wind has been in the south-east, dense clouds of 
smoke have been observed rolling over the downs and travelling on 
towards the north; carrying with them that well-known, peculiar, 
stuffy London smell. Now, Lockinge is sixty-four miles from 
London, and who can say how many miles further those clonds pro- 
ceeded in their course ? The natives there speak of this as “‘ London 
dirt,” and say that in winter time it leaves its black traces on the 
snow. It is calculated that one factory shaft emits more smoke than 
two hundred small chimneys, so surely it is safe to say that half the 
London smoke comes from these, if we add what is produced by 
steamers, locomotives, electric-lighting stations and places of amuse- 

1 Air Pollution as affecting Plant Life. 


3 = Pollution: A Picce of Coal and What Becomes of It. By George E. Davis, 
F.1.C. 
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ment, and all these, under the Public Health Act, are liable to 
prosecution if they create a nuisance. It is said that the atmosphere 
of London contains six thousand tons of unconsumed coal daily, and 
still we mourn the ever growing scarcity of coal ! 

It is not only in the perpetual waste of fuel that the nation suffers. 
Coal-smoke injures ceilings, hangings, curtains, carpets, wall papers, 
pictures, gilding, clothes, and furniture ; so washing, cleansing and 
constant renewing must be looked on as the alternatives to a most 
palpable general aspect of griminess and dirt. Coal-smoke attacks 
metal work, it corrodes the stone work of our public buildings ; 
orchards and flower gardens suffer according to their proximity to a 
factory town. ‘The evil does not even stop there. Many kinds of 
the prettiest and most artistic work in bright colours, as furniture, 
decorations, or clothes, cannot be used in our large towns unless the 
owners reconcile themselves to the articles being destroyed in a very 
short time, and therefore they are out of the reach of the majority 
who have limited incomes. The town householder, in furnishing and 
decorating his residence, must always count on the defacing and 
destructive influence of the smoke-laden atmosphere, and therefore, 
if he desires to avoid ever-recurrivg expense, must limit himself to 
certain materials and sombre colours. It can readily be seen from 
this that many branches of industry which would tend to beautify 
the home and heighten the artistic sense must be considerably 
checked. 

It is indeed seldom that any movement, though aiming at the 
most palpable benefit for the community, has achieved its purpose 
without noisy, often strenuous opposition. In the case of the smoke 
abatement nuisance there exists an obstructionist party who say that 
coal-smoke is a disinfectant, and that, without it, infectious diseases 
might be more prevalent than they are. This is, however, a mere 
surmise, and I imagine research would show it to be based on a fal- 
lacy. For instance, are infectious diseases more prevalent, in pro- 
portion to the population, in districts free from smoke than they are 
in cities and towns? I have never seen the slightest proof of this ; 
were it the case, statistics would have settled the question long ago, 
and in fact whatever evidence there is on the subject bears distinctly 
the other way. In the late Dr. Angus Smith’s twelfth and 
thirteenth Alkali Acts Reports, he says: 


“ T think it was sufficiently shown in one of my reports that the cases 
of scarlet fever were not diminished by the acids at Widnes. The amount 
of acid required to disinfect the air, so as to remove that disease, if 
any amount could remove it, would be very great indeed; and Dr. Spiers 
has since shown that other zymotic diseases are not driven out by alkali 
works on the Tyne.” 


In face of the many admitted serious and increasing evils spring- 
ing from the volumes of coal-smoke which taint our atmosphere, the 
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questions arise, are any means available to deal with the growing 
nuisance, which are the most applicable, and what is being done in 
this direction ? An agitation which had been simmering for a con- 
siderable time past took definite form about four years ago by the 
establishment of the Coal Smoke Abatement Society, under the 
auspices, I believe, of Sir William Richmond. This gentleman has 
become its president, assisted by a strong board of vice-presidents 
and a council, whose names alone are a sufficient assurance as to the 
bona fides of the scheme. The Society seems to be well and 
economically worked; its immediate objects being, by means of a 
staff of inspectors, to ascertain where and how infringements of the 
law relating to non-consumption of smoke exist, and to set the law 
in motion. 

The causes of the smoke nuisance may be divided into two classes. 
The first is produced by the factories, steamers, locomotives, &c., 
before mentioned ; the second, by the fires from private houses, The 
Society occupies itself with the first, as it is alone subject to the law, 
and during its short term of existence much good has been achieved. 
Its efforts have, however, been greatly hindered by the fact that, in 
spite of its undoubted beneficial action, subscriptions have come in 
very sparingly. The Society and its objects are known to com- 
paratively few, it has not yet aroused the wide-spread interest it 
deserves, and it has met in many cases with but faint support from 
the local authorities. To substitute a smoke-consuming apparatus 
for the ordinary furnace would doubtless entail a certain expense, 
though in the long run the public would gain enormously ; so the 
individual factory owner infringing the law takes chance of being 
prosecuted, and finds it cheaper to pay the fine than incur the initial 
expense of the smoke-consuming contrivance. Ultimately the factory 
owner gains considerably in economy of fuel and labour. Even when 
a conviction is obtained, the magistrates generally impose merely 
nominal fines, which are paid at once, and the abuse goes on, Un- 
fortunately, also, the wording of the Public Health Act is rather 
awkward, as it is laid down that any chimney, not being that of a 
private dwelling house, sending forth black smoke, shall be termed a 
nuisance. It is very desirable that the Act should be amended, so 
that some test thould be applied as to what constitutes a smoke 
nuisance other than the colour of the fumes emitted. 

According to the present law the duty of enforcing the Public 
Health Act is confided to the Sanitary Authorities, who are autho- 
rised to prosecute offenders, but, in case of their failing to do so, a 
clause in the Act grants the same power to County Councils. The 
Act, however, became practically abortive, as in some cases these 
bodies were unwilling to institute proceedings against companies 
owning the smoke-producing institutions, and the abuse, instead of 
abating, went on worse than ever, It was due to this state of things 
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that a few public-spirited intelligent men formed the Smoke 
Abatement Society. Its functions are mainly directed to bringing 
infringements of the law to the notice of the Sanitary Authorities, 
urging the necessity of legal proceedings and stimulating individual 
action. It has opened an office at 25 Victoria Street, from which 
its circulars and reports are issued; its work is energetically con- 
ducted, and already there are palpable and most beneficial results. 
If only more generally supported, the Society’s efforts would extend 
over the whole of Great Britain, with the result that we should have 
cleaner and more comfortable homes, more profitable land, and far 
better health. 

There are numerous appliances now on the market by which not 
only can the emission of smoke be made practically imperceptible, 
but by which also there is a great economy of labour and fuel. 
These are of various types, and worked on distinct principles. 
Probably one of the simplest, and at the same time one of the most 
effective, is that known as the “ Sprinkler.” No doubt to the 
uninitiated reader a description of the working of this and the 
employment of technical terms would be irksome. Suffice it to say, 
therefore, that the coal is sprinkled automatically over the fire at 
intervals of a few seconds, .and it is so constructed that two 
successive charges cannot fall in the same place; the result being a 
clear, bright, even fire, and completeness of combustion is ensured, 
thereby preventing the giving forth of smoke. ‘The cost of fitting 
one of these mechanical appliances varies from a few pounds to 
something over a hundred pounds; but it must be remembered that 
the initial expense is very soon repaid by the great saving of fuel 
and labour, and the increased amount of heat generated. Further 
than this, it has been proved by carefully applied tests that an 
inferior quality of coal can be burned, which is practically worthless 
for consumption in any other way, and consequently can be bought 
at the lowest rates. The completeness of the combustion is shown 
by the very small quantity of remaining ashes. One of these, 
which is typical of many others, is the “ Triumph Stoker.” It 
claims to satisfactorily fulfil all these conditions, and, from what has 
been written by those who have given it a trial, seems to have done 
80. The Lancet of March 22, 1902, speaking of this Stoker says, 
“There can be little doubt that if such an appliance could be 
universally adopted the evil of fog would be greatly minimised. 
And there is no reason why it should not be so, for the apparatus 
is quite simple and easily managed, while it leads to a great saving 
of fuel, which would amply repay the manufacturer or others for the 
preliminary outlay incurred.” The cost, I believe, of their last and 
up-to-date appliance is somewhere about £100. 

It is but fair to say that this is only one out of many excellent 
contrivances, and others may be equally successful in attaining the 
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desired result. The same inventions are to a large extent used in 
electric lighting stations, and there is no reason why they should not 
be universally adopted, as they have proved most effectual in 
preventing the emission of smoke. 

In the case of locomotives and river steamers there is a smoke- 
consuming apparatus in use, which, though differing from the fore- 
going, is also quite effectual in consuming the smoke from the 
furnaces. Therefore there is practically no reason for the 
continuation of this objectionable and wasteful nuisance, so far as 
factory chimneys, electric generating stations, steamers, and loco- 
motives are concerned. 

We see then that science has discovered a means of preventing 
the sending forth of the volumes of smoke we have been accustomed 
to. The law enacts that such smoke must be prevented, consumed 
or burnt in the cases above recited. It rests then with individual 
effort to see that this is p-operly carried out, and by supporting 
more generously the Society founded for this express purpose, the 
public will find that the most efficient means of coping with the 
nuisance are being taken, and that complete success will ultimately 
be assured, 

The question of private chimney-smoke is of course far more 
difficult, the Act not applying to private houses; there is great room 
for hope, however, that in the not remote future remedies for the 
latter nuisance may be adopted. The remedies indeed have not 
actually to be discovered, for they are at hand if we only choose to 
accept them, we do not utilise them because the general public as 
yet hardly know of their existence or their advantages, For instance, 
there are various kinds of stoves by the use of which rooms can be 
more efficiently warmed and the heat more equally diffused through 
the room than by the ordinary open fire-grate, while, less fuel being 
required, they are much more economical. 

A good deal of intelligent effort has for some past years been 
directed towards the construction of open fire-grates which would 
economise fuel and be even to a certain extent smoke consuming. 
These efforts have already achieved a considerable amount of success. 
In the winter of 1902-1903 the Coal Smoke Abatement Society 
offered an award for the grate which should send forth the minimum 
of smoke with the maximum of heat, while burning ordinary house- 
hold coal, and at the same time should economise fuel, 1.¢., the 
consumption should be less and the heat generated should be greater 
than in the case of the ordinary open grate. The tests took place 
at the Crystal Palace, and a jury was appointed to award the prize. 
First in order of merit came the Tropican grate of Messrs. Chavasse 
and Kerr of Birmingham, closely followed by others. The results 
of the tests were most satisfactory; the heating being thoroughly 
effective, the economy great, and the smoke emitted practically 
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imperceptible. Their apparatus is most ingenious, and perfectly 
simple in construction, the cost by no means prohibitive, while the 
appearance is neat and elegant. Perhaps it would be beyond the 
scope of an article like this to describe how an automatic contrivanco 
works, but it entails Jess labour on the consumer, which is the main 
thing. As regards the cost, one can be fitted as low as £5, From 
their lists they claim that one of these grates burns 66 per cent. 
less coal than the old-fashioned domestic grate; but if we take into 
consideration the enormously increased heat generated, the saving in 
fuel would be greater than the above percentage. 

The difficulties to be overcome in bringing such stoves and grates 
into general use are as follows. The instinctive dislike to change, 
even of a beneficial nature, so characteristic of Englishmen, especially 
of the middle and lower classes, 

The real advantages of the said stoves and grates as regards 
economy, cleanliness and comfort are not understood. 

Architects still continue to build houses with old-fashioned 
open fire-grates in each room, consequently the occupier of limited 
means shrinks from the additional expense of modern appliances, 
although in the long run they would entail much less expense for 
fuel. . 

It would seem that contrivances for the smokeless consumption 
of fuel from private chimneys can only come into general use under 
certain conditions, 

(1) That a sensible minority of the public will in time become 
alive to their utility and economy, after which the improvements 
will be adopted generally though perhaps slowly. 

(2) That a few enterprising and commonsense owners of building 
sites will have their blocks of houses constructed with the most 
suitable smokeless grates or stoves. When by these means much 
greater economy in the expenditure of fuel should be attained, the 
houses would naturally command a higher rent, and other house 
landlords would follow the example. 

(3) Once the general public recognised that our present system 
is wasteful, expensive, in several aspects unhealthy and dirty ; that 
on the other hand there is another system at their disposal which is 
economical, healthy, cleanly and comfort giving, it would be time 
for legislation to give effect to the dictates of commonsense. If 
domestic chimney-smoke is universally realised to be a public and 
serious nuisance, also that we have most efficient remedies at hand 
if we only chose to avail ourselves of them, the Legislature might 
prohibit the construction of houses unless fitted with smoke-con- 
suming apparatus. The gradual imposition of a tax on houses not 
so provided and ultimately the distinct prohibition of smoke-emitting 
chimneys would definitely settle the question. The national health 
standard would then rise, an annual immense sum of money, now 
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spent quite unproductively, would be available for other and more 
productive purposes, our town air would be purified, our homes 
would become susceptible of being beautified, a considerable stimulus 
would be given to many fabrics and other products now not available 
in our smoke-laden atmosphere, and one of the most ugly plague 
spots of our modern social life would disappear. 


CHARLES ROLLESTON. 





THE INADEQUACY OF PENAL 
ENACTMENTS 


AS A MEANS OF ERADICATING VAGRANCY. 


CIVILISATION we all admit has many drawbacks. One of the most 
useless and refractory of its by-products is the vagrant. Judging by 
analogy it is probable that he has some useful end to serve in the 
economy of srociety, but that is not very obvious. Students of 
nature have found out the special sphere of useful purpose which 
every species of animal occupies, and has evidently been intended to 
occupy, from man down even to the bacteria of the septic tank ; but 
the student of sociology cannot find a purpose for the vagrant, 
except it be to try the temper of the sociologist and exercise his 
mental faculties in devising modes of getting rid of him, 

In the good old days when might was right we had no vagrants, 

cause if the sturdy beggar refused to work, or could not work, at 
all events he could fight—and rather liked it—and there was plenty 
of occupation for him in that capacity both in England and Scot- 
land down to about the reign of Henry VIII. As peace prevailed 
and the demand for fighting men ceased, many of those who could 
do nothing else became vagrants, and vagrancy developed rapidly, 
and at a very early period was recognised to be a social evil towards 
the repression of which many severe laws were enacted. Thus, in 
the reign of Henry VII. we find an Act was passed which required 
beggars to go to the town, city or hundred where they were born, 
or to the place where they last abode for the space of three years, 
without begging out of the said city, town, hundred or place, under 
severe penalties. Again, an Act passed in 1531 directs that an able- 
bodied beggar is to be whipped and sworn to return to the place 
where he was born or last dwelt for the space of three years and 
there put himself to labour. 27 Henry VIII. c. 25, passed in 1586, 
provides that mendicants and impotent people shall be supported by 
the town to which they resort, and aided by voluntary contributions 
from the inhabitants; but the giving of alms to mendicants, except 
through the channel of the authorities, is prohibited under a penalty 
of ten times the amount given. Also, a sturdy beggar is to be 
whipped the first time ; his right ear cropped the second time ; and 
if he again offend he is to be sent to the nearest jail till the quarter 
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eessions, and there be indicted for wandering, loitering and idleness, 
and if convicted shall suffer the execution of death as a felon and an 
enemy to the commonwealth. 

In Scotland the treatment of vagrants was not less severe. Thus 
it is recorded that at a court held by the Provost and Bailies of 
Stirling on May 8, 1629: 


“ James Ramsay, creillman, son to John Ramsay, borne beside Breichan, 
Marion Straittoun, his spows, Jeilles Leslie, borne in Steanhyve, and 
John Lyndsay, hir sone, borne in Largs, ane bastard, being accuset be 
John Adamsone, procuratour fiscall of this burgh, Jeillis Lennox, (and 
others,) for the thifteus and wrangous steallng, resetting, and intrometting 
with and awaye taking fra the saidis Geillis Lennox, (and others,) of 
certane of thair guids, geir, insicht and plenneissing, claithes, pleydes and 
wtheris, pertaining to them, quhairof ane certaine pairt of the said gear 
was gotten againe fra sindrie hands as being sauld be the said creillman 
his wyffe, of his knawledge and command, to the saids persouns or layed 
in pledge to them, and wther pairt of the said gear was apprehendit and 
found with the said creillman and the said Geillis Leslie and hir sone at 
the tym of thair apprehensioun; and the said creillman ganging throw 
the countrey lyk ane iydle vagabound with ane tumbe creill on his bak 
and nathing fund thairin to sell; and the said Geilles Leslie and hir sone 
haunting and resorting thair companye and Judging, eating and drinking 
with them, quha confessit the bying fra the said creillman and his wyffe 
tua cuttis and sume yeirne and tua single pleydes, quhilk apperantlie was 
all stollene gear; and everie ane of the saids persouns ar fund and tryet 
be thair awen confessiouns and thair depositiouns that they ar commone 
lieris and to varye everie ane of them fra utheris in thair depositiouns, 
for the quhilk they aucht to be punishit in thair persouns in exampbell of 
utheris. (Being tried by an assize of fifteen persons,) convictis the said 
James Ramsay and his spous as idle and sturdye vagaboundis and com- 
moun pykeris and evill levaris, and the said Jeillis Leslie and John 
Lindsay, hir sone, as iydle vagaboundis and hanteris and resorteris in the 
saidis evill cumpanye and societe. And thairfor the judges ordanis the 
said James Ramsay, creillman, to be scourgit throwgh the toune to the 
Barresyett and thair burnt on the shoulder; and the said creillmans wyffe 
and the uther tua persouns foirsaidis to be exiled and banishit this burgh 
and libertie thairof for ever ; and gif ever ony of the saids persouns be found 
agane thairin to be hangit or drowned, but assysse or dome of law.” ! 


Bat from the first a clear distinction was drawn between the 
sturdy beggar, rogue, and vagabond who would not work and the 
poor and infirm who could not work, although in one respect they 
were treated exactly alike, neither the one nor the other, as we 
have just seen, being allowed to enter a town unless they had been born 
there; alien poor were simply expelled, and told to go to the place 
where they were born. This was an excellent method of keeping 
the towns free from itinerant beggars so long as it was practicable ; 
but as freedom progressed and the tyranny of guilds was relaxed, it 
became less possible to guard against evasion of the vagrancy laws, 
and more and more difficult to discriminate between the poor entitled 
to relief and intruders, and ia 1615 the magistrates of Stirling 


1 Extracts from the Records of the Royal Burgh of Stirling A.D. 1519-1666, p. 162. 
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passed a law imposing penalties on any one letting a house or 
giving shelter to beggars or poor persons who had not the badge 
given by the magistrates to those whom they acknowledged to be 
entitled to relief. 

It appears that at this time it was part of a bailie’s duty to look 
after the poor in his district of the town and distribute the alms to 
which they were entitled, and thus all the poor were personally 
known to the almoners and their special wants were provided for. 
We are not aware from what source the magistrates derived their 
revenue for this purpose, but no doubt a great part of it represented 
voluntary charity, as in other places; and it is interesting to notice 
from the Act passed in the reign of Henry VIII. already referred 
to that even at that early period in the history of poor-law admin- 
istration the evil effects of indiscriminate alms-giving had been 
recognised, and the giving of alms to the poor, except through the 
authorised channel, was strictly prohibited. Again, in an order 
passed by the Court of Common Council, London, in 1579, reference 
is made to this same subject, and the citizens are warned against the 
pernicious practice which has always been found (and at no time 
more than the present) to interfere with the proper working of 
measures for the relief of the poor. If it were possible now to put 
in force such a regulation as that we have just cited, it would 
probably do more than anything else to put an end to mendicancy in 
every form. The methods might be somewhat modified, but a sug- 
gestion for some approach to this has recently been made.! 

In England the poor-law system under boards of guardians was 
established in 1835,? and subject to several amendments still con- 
tinues in force; and in Scotland the system under parochial boards 
came into operation generally about the middle of the last century. 
The parochial board in Scotland has now been transformed into the 
parish council, but while the constitution of the administering body 
has been considerably changed, its powers have not been materially 
altered; and it has become evident to members of these councils 
and officials of the greatest experience that there is now urgent 
need for changes in the existing laws relating to vagrants and all 
classes of paupers. 

In England the latest Act relating to vagrancy is so far back as 
1824, and is characterised by a good deal of the severity observable 
in all previous legislation relating to this particular class, and which 
has proved such a disastrous failure that there never was such a 
rapid increase in the number of vagrants as in the few opening 
years of the present century. 

‘Now, although it is acknowledged that this coercive policy utterly 
failed to exterminate vagrancy, it is a remarkable fact that in the 


1 See WESTMINSTER REVIEW for February 1904. 
2 Poor-Law Amendment Act, 4 & 5 William IV. c. 76. 
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present year of grace we find a man of such varied experience in 
dealing with the poor as General Booth advocating a return to the 
same kind of treatment—coercion, pure and simple. 

The object of Sir John Gorst’s Bill now before Parliament is 
to give legislative effect to General Booth’s proposals for the 
establishment of labour colonies and the detention of vagrants and 
others for stated periods in these institutions. The suggestions of 
the General are adopted en bloc, but the legislator has to go further 
and prescribe the machinery by which the object he desires is to be 
accomplished, and in this we think he has signally failed. 

If the provisions of this proposed Bill are examined, it will be 
found that the result of their sanction by Parliament would only be 
to plant an indefinite number of penal colonies throughout the 
country, with all the expensive machinery necessarily associated 
with such institutions. Every colony would be absolutely under the 
control of the Home Office. If this Bill became law it is probable 
that no philanthropic association, county council, or town council 
would be so foolish as to take advantage of it. The certified labour 
colony would be essentially different from that which has achieved 
so great a measure of success at Hadleigh. No doubt General 
Booth fully appreciates the difference between penal coercion and 
that which is due to the influence of earnest appeals to the better 
side of human nature, however depraved, by earnest men and women 
inspired with zeal and sympathy. No one knows better than 
General Booth, and no one will be more ready to admit, that it isto 
this kind of coercion must be attributed the good results obtained at 
Hadleigh. Many by such means have been induced to stay till 
they got accustomed to work and even liked it, and till brighter 
hopes and aspirations encouraged them to persevere. But, on the 
other hand, many who put their hand to the plough turned back, 
and what is to be done with them ? 

The conclusion at which General Booth has now arrived is that 
moral suasion has failed, and that physical compulsion must be sub- 
stituted. He will say, “No. The two must be combined,” but we 
have no hesitation in saying the two methods are antagonistic ; and 
quite naturally in the machinery devised by Sir J. Gorst for giving 
effect to the General’s recommendations, there is no room left for 
moral suasion. It is perhaps not too much to say that if the 
vagrants who have been benefited by their voluntary residence at 
Hadleigh, and have returned to the world hopefully, had been sent 
there as convicts condemned to work a year or any number of years, 
they would have proved so soured and discontented and so insensible 
to wholesome influences that they would have gone back to their old 
way of living on the happy day of their release, if they did not 
effect their escape before that. 

Mr. Bramwell Booth has advised that the provisions of the 
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Inebriates Act should be followed in regard to vagrants. But here 
Mr. Booth evidently forgets the difference between the vagrant and 
the habitual drunkard, which prevents common regulations being 
applicable to both. The professional vagrant has been accustomed 
to an idle wandering life from childhood. He has been taught and en- 
couraged to beg and to tell lies in order to excite sympathy almost as 
soon as he was able to speak ; he has never been instructed in anything 
honest or good, but rather educated in craftiness to discern how to 
indulge his vicious propensities without committing theunpardonable 
sin of being found out. On such a creature coercion alone can 
impose any restraint. But the genesis of the inebriate is entirely 
different. He has, alas! very often been brought up in a Christian 
family, where the family Bible has been a familiar sight, and “the 
cotter’s Saturday night ” has often been reproduced; he has from 
his earliest days been trained to speak the truth, and to do to others 
as he would have others do to him ; he has served his apprenticeship 
with credit, growing in wisdom as he grows in stature, and acquiring 
habits of punctuality and industry ; and as he starts on his career a 
fully qualified journeyman, he knows no greater joy than to contribute 
to the comfort of the tender mother who sees in him the realisation 
of her fondest hopes, 

There are varieties of inebriates, of course—some lower and some 
higher—but this may be taken as an average specimen. It will at 
once be seen that in this case compulsory detention is much less 
necessary than in the other, and where hope is not extinct the 
inebriate will often be found willing to sacrifice freedom for a 
time. 

What induces him to do this? It is a coercive power more 
efficacious than armies of warders—a power which we wish to see 
applied to the refractory vagrant as well—namely, self-interest. 
The conviction that he is better in detention than at liberty; the 
belief that if he returned to his old haunts his old habits would 
meet him there, whereas if he endured with patience the discomforts 
of restraint for a time, it might be his still older habits of diligence 
and thrift which would meet him and restore some measure of the 
comfort he had justly forfeited. It is this same kind of coercion we 
wish to see applied to the vagrant in preference to that devised by 
General Booth and Sir J. Gorst. The conviction of self-interest 
would require to be brought home to the mind of the vagrant by 
rougher methods than in the inebriate’s case, but, once apprehended, 
it would prove equally effectual and make the establishment of Jabour 
colonies, after the model of Hadleigh, practicable. What we have to 
do is to convince the vagrant that life within a labour colony is 
more comfortable and attractive than a life at liberty outside, and 
for this purpose all we have to do is so to arrange matters outside 
that the vagrant will find his business gone; that the sources on 
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which he formerly relied are completely dried up, and that after one 
brief stay in a casual ward he must march on either to work or to a 
colony. We have no hesitation in asserting that this condition of 
things can be brought about by the method roughly outlined in the 
WESTMINSTER REviEw of last February, if the people in each locality 
would co-operate; and here we may say that there is little doubt 
that such a co-operation can be secured by earnest appeals to the 
common sense of the people, and especially by a judicious use of the 
lever of self-interest, convincing them that in this way they would 
not only be doing what would be of advantage to the community at 
large, but also what would tend to reduce their poor-rates. So far 
as the vagrant was concerned he would be compelled to have recourse 
to the labour colony by the force of voluntary compulsion—if we 
may so Speak—his usual avocation being gone, and the sources from 
which he had derived his living being dried up; and for the same 
reason he would remain voluntarily till he had acquired the habit of 
working and skill in some branch of work which would enable him 
to make a living outside in freedom. It is probably not too much 
to say that in this way, and in this way alone, is it possible to 
retain vagrants in labour colonies without an enormous expenditure 
of money and vexatious trouble—quite sufficient to deter any volun- 
tary association or parish council from obligingly establishing a 
certified colony which would inevitably pass into the hands of 
Government which alone could carry it on in accordance with the 
provisions of the Vagrancy Acts Amendment Bill. 

In conclusion, we can only say in a word that the Home Office is 
not the department which should be charged with the direction of 
such work. It naturally devolves on the poor-law authorities under 
the Local Government Board. Tramps and vagrants are a section 
of the poor of a most troublesome character, and if it may be said 
that they have not been successfully dealt with in the past, it must 
be remembered that that is due to defects in the poor-laws which 
ought to be amended so as to give the authorities more power in some 
directions, and more freedom and larger discretion in others. 


JoHN Honeyman, LL.D. 





THE DISTRIBUTION OF COLOUR IN 
NATURE. 


Ir is conceivable that the world and all things in it might have been 
made of one uniform colour—a vast Sahara of monotonous drab, or 
a colourless globe of Arctic whiteness. It would not have been 
devoid of grandeur or beauty, bui the fascinating charm of variety 
would have been wanting, and life would have lost some of its most 
exhilarating pleasures. Imagine the landscape like a brown photo- 
graph, and sunrise and sunset marked solely by increase or diminu- 
tion of light; while birds, beasts and insects would be almost 
undistinguishable from their monotonous surroundings. It would 
be a dreary world indeed, compared with the bright and beautiful 
one in which our lot has been cast. 

The distribution cf coldur in Nature is a fascinating study, and 
one that presents many perplexing problems. Some of these have 
been discussed at length in recent years, but there are many others 
that still await solution, The object of this paper is to call atten- 
tion to some of the strange phenomena that present themselves in 
the various aspects of Nature’s robe of many colours. 

There is no need to dwell upon scientific theories of colour. We 
know that the white light of the sun can be broken up into infinite 
hues and shades as it passes through arefracting medium ; and this 
fact accounts for many colour effects in nature. The falling drops 
of rain, illaminated by the sun’s rays, give us the marvellous “ bow 
in the clouds” ; and the brilliant colours of the upper sky are due 
to the sun shining upon ice-crystals suspended in the atmosphere. 
We know also that various substances receive the sun’s light 
according to their nature, absorbing some of the rays and reflecting 
others, and so presenting endless variety to the eye; but, though 
science tells us so much, it cannot explain in what respect the tissues 
of a blue flower differ from those of a red one, or why some hairs of 
an animal’s coat reflect white to the eye, and others brown or black. 
There are many mysteries of colour that science cannot explain, and 
perhaps will never fathom. 

A subject that has occupied a large amount of attention in recent 
years is the protective colouring of animals. Many animals partake 
more or less of the hue of their surroundings, and some have the 
power of changing their colour and so assimilating it to that of a 
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new environment, A hare will crouch unobserved in a cover of dry 
grass or bracken ; a fish will lie in the bed of a river or the sea, 
undistinguishable from the mud and pebbles around it; and many 
insects are scarcely noticeable when resting upon the ground or the 
trunk of atree, This protective colouring is found even in the eggs 
of birds : 


‘Those which are placed on the open ground are protectively coloured 
so as to resemble surrounding objects. Those of the night-jar, though 
white, marbled with brown and grey, look at a little distance like rough 
quartz pebbles ; the eggs of the ringed plover and little tern, laid among 
shingle, pebbles, and shells, are so like pebbles on the strand that one 
treads on them before they are recognised; and the same may be said of 
many others which, laid on the ground like those of the oyster-catcher, 
are quitted by the parent bird on the approach of the intruder, though she 
uses all her arts to draw him away in pursuit of her.” 


Though the eggs of many species are thus protectively coloured, 
the object of the colouring in most cases is not obvious. Many eggs 
that are laid in seclusion, even in absolute darkness, are beautifully 
coloured or most curiously marked. 

The chameleon’s power of changing the colour of its skin is pro- 
verbial, and many other animals possess the same faculty in a less 
degree. A frog or a lizard will alter its hue to correspond with any 
change in its surroundings, and a number of animals, as is well 
known, assume a white coat in winter, doubtless for protection from 
enemies. Among the lower orders of creatures similar phenomena 
are very common; many fish possess this power of tinctmutation, 
and insects frequently assimilate themselves to leaves, earth, twigs, 
&c. Professor Poulton lately conducted a series of experiments with 
chrysalides, causing them to assume certain colours by placing them 
amid particular environments. They had the power to become 
green upon leaves, grey upon walls, and brown upon bark. 

In fishes, and probably in other animals that possess the power of 
changing colour rapidly, the process seems to be ‘brought about by 
impressions received through the eyes. 


“Dr. J. Weir, who has devoted much attention to the study of animals’ 
auxiliary senses, says that careful dissections and repeated experiments 
have convinced him that these senses have their centres in the animals’ 
brains. In regard to the colour-changing of fishes, he asserts that the 
theory that light acts directly on the colour-cells has been proved to be 
incorrect, but that light is the indirect cause of the phenomenon there 
can be no doubt. As long ago as 1858 Lister showed that animals with 
imperfect eyesight were not good colour-changers, and subsequently 
Pouchet ascertained that the sympathetic nerves, which run close to the 
vertebral column, transmitted to the colour-cells in the skin the impres- 
sions received through the eyes. Should these nerves be severed, or 
paralysed by atropine, the colour-cells will not respond to the light 
impressions.” ° 


This seems conclusive in regard to tinctmutation in fishes, but the 
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theory obviously will not apply to the colour-changes which 
chrysalides undergo, since there is no reason to think that these 
creatures possess any sense of sight. 

The object of these colour-changes is undoubtedly the preservation 
of the species by protecting the individual from the attacks of 
enemies; but it seems strange that so few animals, comparatively, 
possess this protective power. Possibly its value has been exagger- 
ated. It is probable that predatory animals are not deceived to any 
large extent by the resemblance of their prey to its environment. 
The trained eye of the entomologist will discover insects that to 
ordinary persons are undistinguishable from the bark of the tree 
upon which they are resting, and the eyes of birds and animals are 
at least as acute as those of naturalists. Again, changes of colour 
do not always seem to point to protection from enemies: in the dis- 
cussion on “‘ Mimicry and Natural Selection,” which took place at 
the 1902 meeting of the British Association, Miss Newbiggin gave 
some interesting facts in regard to variations of colour among the 
sea-anemones and other marine animals, without, as far as could be 
seen, any evidence that the variation was caused by the necessity 
for protection. 

The question of protective imitation forms but a small part of the 
general subject of the distribution of colour in Nature. There are 
many other problems inviting our consideration. First, as to the 
cause of colour in the various creatures and substances. The colour 
of both plants and animals undoubtedly depends to a great extent 
upon the intensity of the light to which they are accustomed. The 
lack of colour among animals in the polar regions is not to be 
explained solely by the tendency of their fur or feathers to assume 
the hue of their surroundings: the absence of light, and probably 
also of heat, has much to do with it, as the extraordinary brilliancy 
of tropical flowers, birds and insects is attributable to the ardency 
of the sun’s rays in equatorial regions. Many arctic animals are 
white, and white animals are comparatively rare in the temperate 
and torrid zones, but there are sufficient exceptions to warn us 
against laying down any hard and fast rales. The broad facts, how- 
ever, may be stated, that in northern latitudes colour in Nature 
tends to white, or dull and neutral hues; in the temperate zones 
more brilliant colours are found, though among the higher animals 
the prevailing hues are sober secondaries and tertiaries ; while in 
the tropics we have the greatest intensity «nd strongest contrasts of 
colour in both animal and vegetable kingdoms. 

A most interesting question suggests itself, in passing, in regard 
to white birds. Why is white 20 rare among land birds, and so 
common among aquatic, and especially marine, birds? In temperate 
climates white is seldom seen among the former, while it is 
especially characteristic of sea birds. Protective colouring has 
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nothing to do with this peculiarity, for a white gull is an excellent 
mark for the gun of the sportsman, and the dark colours of land 
birds do not save them from their human or brute enemies. No 
sufficient explanation seems to be forthcoming for the fact noted. 

When we attempt to theorise upon such questions as this of 
colour, we find ourselves baulked in every direction. If, for 
example, we accept the suggestion that intensity of colour depends 
upon the presence of light, many exceptions occur to the mind at 
once. The most brilliant of precious stones, rich-veined marbles, 
and many coloured minerals, are found deep in the bowels of the 
earth ; the pulp and seeds of many kinds of fruit are full and rich 
in colour; while the blood of animals, which only sees the light 
when the covering skin is broken, is of a vivid crimson hue. A 
combination of heat and light tends to produce intensity of colour, 
as we have seen ; but brightly coloured minerals are found at depths 
where the sun’s rays cannot penetrate, and many deep-sea fishes 
are remarkably brilliant. 

Experiments made some years ago by Professor Dewar demon- 
strated in a remarkable manner the effect of heat and cold upon 
colours. 


“The effects of cold upon colour,” we learn, “are extremely curious. 
At —314° sulphur turns white; the intense yellow of the bi-chromate of 
potash vanishes; vermilion fades to pale orange ; ferric chloride loses its 
deep red, a solution of iodine in alcohol its rich violet. With the return 
of the heat, however, all these substances fully regain their former hues. 
Blue tints, no less than organic colours of every shade, appear indifferent 
to temperature.” 


Many pigments, as is well known, are intensified in colour by sub- 
jection to heat ; raw sienna, for example, which is a yellowish 
brown, becomes a bright red-brown, and raw umber changes from a 
dull greenish brown to a much deeper and richer hue. 

Let us now consider some interesting phenomena in connection 
with colour distribution in plants. The seasonal prevalence of certain 
colours is a problem allied to that of climatic distribution. Among 
the common British wild flowers, and also among garden flowers, 
certain colours distinctly predominate at different seasons of the year. 
In winter and early spring white and yellow assert themselves, to 
such an extent, indeed, as almost to exclude other colours. It is 
only necessary to name some of the commonest flowers of the early 
months of the year to establish this fact. Among white flowers, we 
have the Christmas rose, snowdrop, crocus, wood anemone, narcissus, 
laurustinus, blackthorn, daisy (white and yellow), &c.; of yellow 
flowers may be named coltsfoot, dandelion, primrose, gorse, broom, 
daffodil, willow catkins, lesser celandine, marsh marigold, crocus, 
laburnum, yellow jassmine, &. Lilac, blue and purple flowers 
appear more sparingly, and red ones scarcely at all, except in the 
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case of tulips. The prevailing colours of spring flowers are yellow, 
white, blue, lilac, and pink, yellow largely predominating. Pink is 
the typical colour of summer, showing itself first in the blossoms of 
fruit-trees, and most fully in the bloom of roses and other summer 
flowers. Every other colour is to be found, but the deeper and 
fuller tints, such as red, orange, deep blue, purple, &c., are most 
prevalent late in the season and in autumn. Yellow is the one 
colour that holds its own at all seasons. ‘The rarest colour among 
flowers is green, doubtless because it is the least attractive to insects, 
upon whose activities the fructification of plants so largely depends. 
Plants with green flowers are often self-fertilising. 

The association of certain colours with particular classes of plants 
is very curious, and difficult to explain. Why, for example, is the 
range of colour in pinks and carnations limited to white and shades 
of red? Are there any blue or yellow carnations ? The rose tribe 
exhibits almost every hue and shade of colour, white, yellow, orange, 
pink, red, purple, and even green; but the genuine blue rose has 
yet to be found. The leguminous plants run the whole gamut 
from white to black. The umbelliferee almost invariably have white 
flowers, sometimes, however, with a tinge of pink or green. The 
range of colour in fruit-trees is remarkably limited, being almost 
confined to white, pink, crimson, and purple. Why? Why, again, 
is purple—especially dull and livid purple—so frequently associated 
with poisonous plants ? 

The question of the colouration of flowers is discsssed in a very 
interesting manner in Professor Henslow’s Story of Wild Flowers. 


‘“‘ When,” he says, “ we notice the immense variety and shades of colour 
in wild, and still more in cultivated, flowers, the questions arise—How did 
they get them? What was the most primitive colour? And if they have 
been evolved, what was the order of their evolution ? 

“‘ When we remember that the spore-cases and spores of the club-mosses 
are yellow—and it was from members of some of these higher types of 
cryptogams that gymnosperms were evolved—and that the anther-cells of 
cypress, and the whole anther scale of pines, as well as all the pollen-grains 
of gymnosperms, are yellow; again, when we come to dicotyledons, and 
find the prevailing tint of stamens is the same, we seem to gather proba- 
bilities in support of the view that, after green, yellow was the primitive 
colour. : 

“ Nature next, it is believed, introduced reds, and only lately, so to say, 
succeeded in manufacturing, first, purples, and lastly blues, if we may 
judge from the comparative rarity of that colour. Moreover, when flowers 
individually change from red to blue, as many of the borage family do, 
such as the lungwort and some species of forget-me-not, &c., it is always 
in that order. It may even start with yellow, as in the case of Myosotis 
versicolor, 

“ Oonversely, flowers may revert ; and when that is the case, yellow is 
the usual colour adopted, as in chrysanthemums, This is the original 
colour of the wild chrysanthemum of Japan or China, a small flower 
about an inch in diameter” (pp. 176, 177). 


1 Newnes’ Library of Useful Stories. 
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“Starting from a primitive yellow, subsequent colourations, especially 
under cultivation, appear to be a matter of nutrition, though we cannot 
yet explain how they arise, and we may infer that the prevalence of brighter 
colours in conspicuous flowers, which are regularly visited by insects, is due 
‘to the stimulating effects which they have produced, thereby causing more 
nutritious fluids to pour into the attractive organs” (p. 179). 


If this theory is correct, we can account for the excessive preva- 
lence of yellow flowers; but there are many other circumstances that 
it will not explain. 

Professor Henslow also gives some interesting particulars in regard 
to variegation in flowers, and shows the important part that white 
plays in this phenomenon : 


“Pale tints, or a total absence of colour, may seemingly occur as a 
variety of any plant . . . white-flowered individuals often appear as 
‘sports’ among seedlings, and have a peculiar importance to cultivators. 
For it has been found that it is useful as a starting-point when great 
variation in the colour of flowers is required. Thus, the late Mr. Vilmorin 
says that ‘in ten examples of variegation, which were produced under my 
own observation, the course was always the same. The original plant, 
with flowers whole-coloured, gave in the first instance a variety of flowers 
entirely white; afterwards variegations were produced from this white 
variety on its returning towards the coloured type. By careful selection 
the pure white type can be fixed. It is only among the white varieties 
not completely fixed that the variegations make their appearance ; at first 
they exhibit narrow pencillings, the coloured portion being only one-tenth, 
and sometimes only one-twentieth of the whole surface; but then, in the 
following generation, the coloured portions begin to predominate, variega- 
tion never coming direct from the coloured original.’ 

“ The value of a white variety is seen in another way, in that it seems 
to induce variations of colour by crossing. Thus no hybrids were raised 
from the old bronze-red and striped flowers of Abutilon until a white 
variety appeared, when, by crossing it with this, pale and dark pink, pale 
orange, bright carmine, salmon, orange-red colours, &c., appeared among 
the flowers of seedlings. 

“ An analogous feature occurred with Mr. Veitch in treating his rhodo- 
dendrons from the East Indies. 2. Javanicum has orange-coloured flowers, 
but those of the species called 2. Jasminiflorum, from the long, tubular, 
jasminlike corolla, are pure white. When the former was crossed with 
the pollen of the latter the offspring bore rose-coloured flowers. On 
another occasion, by crossing an orange-coloured hybrid with a white- 
flowered one, a pure yellow-flowered offspring was obtained. Hence, one 
effect of crossing a mixed colour, as orange with white, is to exterminate 
one of the colours” (pp. 177, 178). 


This last sentence is somewhat ambiguous; but what the author 
means is that one of the colours that go to make up orange—red 
and yellow—is displaced when orange flowers are crossed with white, 
so that the result is either red or yellow; but this assumes that 
Nature compounds ker colours in the same way as an artist mixes 
his pigments, which is not proven. The combinations of colour in 
light at any rate, are quite different from mixtures of pigments. 
There are many other interesting questions in regard to the 
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colouration of flowers, but we cannot deal with them now. Turning 
to the animal kingdom, we are confronted with problems equally 
interesting and equally perplexing. How is it, for example, that 
carnivorous animals are so frequently striped or spotted, while such 
markings are comparatively rare with the herbivora? Among the 
carnivora, the cat, tiger, hyena, leopard, jaguar, ocelot, ounce, 
cheetah, lynx, civet, genet, &c., are all either striped or spotted. 
Even the lion is striped in the early months of its existence. Of 
the herbivora which are striped or spotted the list is soon exhausted ; 
the zebra, quagga, giraffe, &c., and a few species of deer represent 
almost the whole of them. Cattle are sometimes irregularly spotted 
or striped ; horses, also, are occasionally spotted, but never striped, 
though their congeners, above mentioned, are very strongly marked 
in this way. Another point of interest is that, with the carnivora, 
spots and stripes are almost without exception dark upon light; 
whereas herbivorous animals, ¢.., various species of deer and ante- 
lopes, often exhibit an opposite arrangement. Birds are often 
speckled, or barred with dark and light stripes ; and here, again, we 
note that it is the rapacious birds in which these markings are 
most commonly found. Fish, also, are frequently spotted, and 
sometimes striped. ; 

There is doubtless some reason, though it is not very apparent, 
why so many animals are dark on the back, and light on the under 
parts. Commonly the line of the vertebral column is distinctly 
darker than other parts, often nearly black, while the abdomen is 
pale-coloured or white. Several suggestions have been offered in 
explanation of the latter fact, but none of them seem satisfactory. 
Professor Poulton tells us that naturalists 
“had once favoured the theory that the whiteness of the under sides of 
fishes was a protective arrangement, making them less conspicuous to 
enemies from below, owing to the reflection of the white of the sky in the 
water ; while in the case of land animals, whose enemies chiefly came from 
above, the white under-side arose from the absence of pigment by the 
cessation of selective action to it, not being required on the side next the 
earth. This interpretation, however, had been discarded in favour of that 
suggested by an American scientist, Mr. Abbott H. Peyer, who had 


ingeniously demonstrated that the whiteness of the under-side of animals 
is to obliterate the effect of their own shadows.”? 


This seems to be a far-fetched theory, for the shadow of an animal 
could only be affected by reflection to any extent when the sun was 
directly overhead; so that in other circumstances no protection 
would be afforded. Again, it is doubtful whether an animal’s pre- 
sence is made more noticeable by its shadow, except when this is 
projected towards the spectator. A hare running through long 
grass will cast no perceptible shadow ; if it should take to the high 
road, its own form would make it sufficiently conspicuous, and the 
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effect of reflection upon its shadow would be little help to it as pro- 
tection from its pursuers. 

Among domestic cattle, except in the case of such as are wholly 
of one colour, the head and shoulders are almost invariably darker 
than other parts of the body. Why is this? With those that are 
blotched, or piebald, it never happens that the neck and shoulders 
are white and the bind-quarters dark. In the case of }goats and 
dogs, and most other parti-coloured animals, no such rule seems to 
hold, and a piebald horse is altogether irregular in its markings. 
Another question suggests itself in regard to the horse—Why do 
white patches in a dark horse always appear in certain places, ¢.7., 
about the feet and the face? If there are white markings else- 
where they usually occur as a few spots under the saddle. 

Piebald, or parti-coloured animals are seldom, if ever, found in a 
wild state: doubtless the variation arises from the inter-breeding of 
individuals of different colours. Among birds, however, this charac- 
teristic is not uncommon, and does not seem to arise from the 
crossing of species. 

There are many curious problems in the colouration of birds. 
Why, for instance, are song-birds usually sombre in colour, while 
the brilliantly coloured species have harsh and discordant voices— 
with exceptions, of course? Why are eyes, and crescent-shaped 
spots, almost entirely confined to gallinaceous birds? Why, again, 
are the wings of so many birds marked with diagonal bars? Other 
questions havo been suggested above. 

In the insect world there are also some interesting problems. 
‘The sombre colour of most moths is probably due to the fact that 
they are little exposed to the sun’s light. The moths that exhibit 
brilliant hues, such as the burnets, the cinnabar, the tiger moth, 
some of the sphingide, &c., frequently show themselves in daylight ; 
though there are bright-coloured kinds that fly by night, and sombre 
ones that habitually fly by day. There are also many species of 
butterflies that are as dingy as the dullest of moths. In the highly- 
coloured moths, it is to be noted that the under-wings—those that 
are least exposed to the light—are the most brilliant: with butter- 
flies, on the other hand, the distribution of colour is usually equal 
in fore and hind wings. It may be remarked that butterflies close 
their wings in a different manner from moths; the result in each 
case, however, being that the dullest aspect of the wings is presented 
when the insect is at rest. 

The peculiarities of marking in different species of lepidoptera are 
very interesting and not easy of explanation. Eyed spots, for 
example, are very common in butterflies, but are not so often seen 
in moths ; while crescent-shaped markings are almost confined to 
the former class of insects. What is the reason, one would like to 
know, for the curious silver, or gold, or white markings, often 
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resembling letters or similar characters, occasionally found upon, or 
underneath, the wings of lepidoptera? It will be observed that 
they are usually upon the side of the wing which is exposed when 
the insect is at rest, thus on the under-side in the case of butter- 
flies, but on the upper surface of the fore-wings in moths, Familiar 
examples are the Comma butterfly (Vanessa C, Album), and the 
Silver Y moth (Plusia gamma) ; besides these, there are numerous 
species of moths that have an isolated white spot in the middle of 
the fore-wings, the use or reason of which is not apparent. 

One other extremely remarkable circumstance may be noted in 
reference to the distribution of colour in butterflies and moths. In 
the former class every conceivable hue and tint is found ; but with 
moths, while they also exhibit great variety of colour, there is an 
almost entire absence of one of the primary colours, Among British 
moths there is no really blue example, and blue spots and markings 
are only found in a very few species; indeed, are almost confined to 
the sphingidew. On the other hand, there are many blue butterflies, 
and blue markings appear in many of the other species. A possible 
explanation may be offered. If, as has been suggested in relation 
to tinctmutation, colour depends on impressions received through 
the eyes, this may account for the brilliant colouring of butterflies 
and the dull hues of moths. In butterflies are reflected the bright 
flowers over which they hover, and it may be that the blue of the 
sky even is brought down to patch their motley coats. Moths that 
never see the blue sky never have its hues reflected in their wings. 
If we accept this theory, however, a crowd of new difficulties 
present themselves at once. Why is blue not found in all butter- 
flies, and why are species, allied in race and habit, totally different 
from each other in marking and colour, eg. the Red Admiral 
(Vanessa Atalanta) and the Peacock (Vanessa Io)? We must be 
content to leave these among the many mysteries of colour that 
science cannot explain. It is well there should be some things 
that we cannot understand, that we may not altogether lose the 
childish pleasures of wonder and admiration which science is too 
apt to rob us of. 

GEORGE TROBRIDGE, 

















THE BIBLE, SCIENCE, AND EDUCATION. 


THERE are three subjects which during the last generation have 
become of growing interest to all intelligent people. They are the 
Bible, Science and Education, They have each attained a new and 
commanding position of interest in the public mind. The new views 
of the Bible have given it a new value and importance ; it may seem 
strange to say so, but so it is. As long asthe old notions of the 
Bible prevailed, the interest taken in it was really a narrow and 
peculiar one, It was treated as a mysterious oracle, a supernatural 
phenomenon, quite outside the natural order of literature and 
history. Now that a better knowledge of its origin has brought it 
into line with other productions of the human mind, and it is no 
longer regarded asa fetish or an infallible set of documents, its 
contents can be examined and placed in their true position in rela- 
tion to the general body of knowledge, historical, scientific or ethical, 
its cosmology, its traditions, its historical statements, its philosophy, 
and its religious and ethical principles can be compared with other 
conceptions, and where necessary adjusted to the knowledge of our 
times. But this more rational treatment of the Bible has really 
imparted to it a new and increased interest and value, and while we 
are no longer bound to accept as true its accounts of the creation of 
the world or the early history of mankind, or even to accept as accu- 
rate its accounts of many events in history, we are grateful for the 
light even these throw upon many questions affecting the growth 
of religious ideas and the development of social and religious insti- 
tutions. While the ethical and religious principles of its biogra- 
phical, devotional and prophetic books are appreciated more highly 
than ever. 

Of course there are many people who are disturbed and offended 
by this changed estimate of the Bible, who cling to antiquated tradi- 
tions, and are unable to adjust their religious ideas to the new 
conceptions. 

Science. Until lately scientific ideas were the possession of the 
few, and the mass of people had neither interest nor knowledge in 
the work of scientific men. It was a professional rather than a 
popular body of knowledge. Now first of all a great advance has 
been made in the knowledge of the world, in the history and nature 
of all things, living and not living. The scientific man of a hundred 
years ago would probably be as much surprised as any one with the 
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nature of our knowledge of the world. The advances made in every 
department of knowledge are marvellous, and have given us an 
entirely new conception of the universe. But not only has this 
change come over our conceptions of nature, but with it has come 
also an extraordinary advance in our command over the forces of 
nature. The dominion of man has extended until he has brought 
into his service and harnessed for his daily use forces and elements 
the very existence of which a few years back were unknown. 

And with these advances in knowledge has come also a most 
remarkable diffusion of the knowledge itself. The results of scientific 
discovery are made known to the generality of the public by means 
of libraries, cheap publications, and the daily press; and any man 
who can read may, if he will, be almost as well-informed as the men 
who themselves are engaged in research or who are professionally 
employed in teaching. 

During the same recent period there has also been a remarkable 
extension of our system of education. Provision has been made for 
at least the primary instruction of every child in the kingdom, 
while the opportunities for further or higher education have, at the 
same time, been multiplied. And this education has been more or 
less directly or indirectly affected by the general advance in know- 
ledge. Bat, at the present time, the adjustment is not complete, 
and hence difficulties arise. 

For education, even of an elementary kind, must cover a wide 
field. It must include what we may term useful knowledge, it 
must embrace in a simple form some of the results of scientific 
discovery, and it is generally admitted that it cannot exclude 
religion and morals, and it is also generally contended that in 
Great Britain religion and morals are inseparably associated with 
the Bible. 

Now, no difficulty would arise if the rational views of the Bible 
to which we have referred were generally held by educational authori- 
ties, school managers, and teachers; but unfortunately it is not so. 
These people who are largely responsible for the character of the 
education imparted, and are entirely responsible for the form in 
which religious instruction is given, whatever may be their individual 
opinions, appear to feel themselves bound to insist that the children 
shall be kept in the dark upon some subjects and that they should be 
brought up in the belief that the Bible is an infallible book, and 
that however much its cosmogony and its traditions may clash with 
our better knowledge, they must still be taught as though their truth 
had never been questioned; and until these authorities realise that 
religious principles can be taught and that the Bible may be read 
with advantage without accepting its cosmogony or its traditions as 
accurate representation of facts, this disastrous state of things will 
continue. It igs disastrous to the children, whose minds must be 
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distracted by the apparent contradiction existing between what they 
are taught in the name of religion, and what they are taught, or 
will soon learn, in the name of science. And it is disastrous to the 
teachers who are compelled to teach in accordance with tradition. 
No such contradiction necessarily exists, it is entirely artificial, and 
arises only from the fact that knowledge is imparted in two depart- 
ments, one of which lags behind the other. All that is needed is 
to bring religious knowledge more up to date and into harmony 
with our better knowledge of the world. But as long as education 
is so largely controlled by the clergy, who are pledged to maintain 
the truth of antiquated and obsolete notions, and by laymen who 
seem to think that it is their duty to allow themselves to be 
inflaenced in this matter by their clerical guides, this adjustment is 
impossible, and a reconciliation between religious teaching and 
modern knowledge will be indefinitely postponed. 

The vast majority of religious people, especially of the clerical 
class, appear to have a very incorrect notion of what science is. To 
many of them the very word “science” is a bugbear, and it is 
regarded as in some way naturally antagonistic to religion. But 
science has no animus against religion, it is only concerned with 
attaining the most accurate knowledge of facts possible, and this it 
endeavours to do by careful observation, both simple and experi- 
mental, and by the use of every possible means of verifying the 
inferences or conclusions it draws from ascertained facts. 

We hold, therefore, that it is the duty of educational authorities 
to free themselves from religious prejudices as well as from clerical 
influence, to place full confidence in the teachers appointed, and to 
refrain from binding them down to teach obsolete notions of the 
Bible; and especially to exercise more judgment in drawing up the 
syllabus of Biblical instruction for which they are responsible. 

That some local education authorities are not yet intelligently 
capable of adapting their scheme of religious teaching to harmonise 
with our present state of knowledge has recently been demonstrated by 
an incident which occurred at a meeting of the Gloucestershire 
Education Committee! At their monthly meeting held at the Shire 
Hall, Gloucester, on April 30, a memorial, signed by thirty-one 
persons resident in the county, and chiefly interested ir scientific 
study and research, was read by the chairman. The number of 
signatories might have been very much larger had not the promoters 
of the memorial apparently confined it to persons more or less 
professionally engaged in scientific pursuits or in teaching science 
subjects. For the opinions expressed by the memorialists upon the 
subjects specified are not at all limited to a professional class, but 
are now generally held by most educated people. As it was, how- 
ever, the majority of the memorialists are persons well known 


1 See report in Gloucester Journal, May 7, 1904. 
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throughout the county, while some of them have a much wider 
reputation. Nor could they be suspected of being antagonistic to 
religious teaching, or of having any wish to throw discredit on the 
Bible ; we are entitled to assume the contrary, and that they were 
not only concerned for the proper intellectual development of the 
chilcren in the committee’s schools, but that they should also be 
spared the mental confusion which must unavoidably ensue from the 
mixing up with religious instruction, doubtful cosmological or 
historical representations. 

The specific point urged in the memorial was that the syllabus of 
religious instruction issued by the Gloucestershire Education Com- 
mittee included ‘‘ simple stories” from the Old Testament, such as 
the Creation, the Fall, the Flood, and the Tower of Babel. “The 
memorial stated, ‘‘ The effect of this procedure would be that while 
the children were being taught under the guise of religion that these 
‘simple stories’ were actually true, they would be informed in any 
subsequent education that these narratives were contradicted by 
acknowledged scientific truths. We would ask you to imagine (said 
the memorialists), how confused the children’s minds would become 
in consequence, and we should suggest that under such a system the 
backward condition of education in this country is likely to be made 
worse.” 

The memorial then referred briefly in detail as to the grounds of 
the objection to these “ simple stories” being taught as true. The 
Creation story is in flat contradiction to astronomy and physics ; the 
story of the results of the Fall is in contradiction to biology, 
geology, botany and anthropology ; the story of the Flood contains 
physical impossibilities; and that of the confusion of tongues is 
disproved by philological research, The memorialists further 
pointed out that these conclusions have been accepted, not only by 
Biblical scholars of repute, but by the majority of educated persons, 
including most of the leaders in the religious world, both Church 
of England and Nonconformist. 

There was nothing remarkable in this memorial ; it was in every 
respect a perfectly proper one, the case was stated in moderate. 
terms, and expressed in a respectful manner. 

But its reception was extraordinary, and reflected little credit on 
the Gloucestershire Education Committee. “It was decided to 
courteously acknowledge the receipt of the communication, and to 
take no farther steps in the matter.” This was, perhaps, as much 
as might have have been expected, and if no more had been said we 
should probably have paid no attention to the subject and have 
hoped that even an Education Committee would know better in 
time. But before the decision was reached speeches were made by 
the Chairman and the Vice-Chairman which distinctly call for 
comment, The Chairman commenced his remarks with an obser- 
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vation which was very much like a sneer at the memorialists, and 
which was received with laughter by the Committee. He said “he 
first heard of the memorial about six months ago, and he fondly 
hoped they would hear no more about it ; but after taking something 
like six months to incubate, it had at last arrived with thirty-one 
signatures.” Such a remark from such a quarter, considering the 
character and position of the memorialists, was, to say the least, 
discourteous, 

The Chairman then went on to defend the syllabus, which he did 
in terms which showed that he did not grasp the objection of the 
memorialists. First of all he said “he did not think it was his 
business, or that of the Committee, to attempt to reconcile as part 
of their duties the teachings of primitive science as inculcated in the 
Bible, and those inculcated by men of science at the present day.” 
That was a proposition which no one will dispute, especially as such 
a reconciliation is impossible. What the memorialists asked was 
that primitive science should not be taught as religious truth, The 
Chairman continued, still missing the point, that it was not their 
business to say whether or not everything in the Bible was verbally 
inspired. ‘It was quite sufficient to know that the Bible had been 
® perennial fount of inspiration in the thoughts and hearts of men 
for thousands of years.” But evidently this gentleman does not 
understand why or in what sense the Bible has been a fount of 
inspiration ; certainly not on account of the simple stories the Com- 
mittee had included in their syllabus. The stories of the Creation, 
the Fall, the Flood, and the Tower of Babel have been the source of 
much bad philosophy, and worse theology. They have been obsta- 
cles in the way of the progress of knowledge, and have injured rather 
than helped religion. This is not the fault of the stories themselves, 
but through their having been regarded until lately as infallibly 
true. But as we shall see, the religious value of the Bible lies in 
another direction. The Chairman concluded his observations with 
a remark which calls for still stronger criticism. He said that 
though the memorialists “‘ might hold a very poor opinion of them as 
County Councillors on matters of science, according to a recent 
article he had read written by Lord Avebury, they could call as a 
witness such an eminent authority as Professor Huxley in support 
of the line the Committee had adopted with regard to their syllabus 
of religious instruction.” 

This was the culmination of the geries of non seguitwrs which run 
through this address. The Chairman assumed that because Professor 
Huxley had advocated the reading of the Bible in schools, therefore 
he would have approved of the syllabus drawn up by the Committee. 

We shall return to Professor Huxley in a moment, but the 
remarks of the Vice-Chairman of the Education Committee deserve 
notice, as containing in a briefer but still more emphatic form all 
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the fallacies contained in the sentence we have quoted. The Vice- 
Chairman said that “ while he unhesitatingly accepted the concla- 
sions of modern science, he held at the same time that on the whole 
the Bible was the very best book for teaching religion, and there- 
fore he did not think the Committee could do better than adhere to 
their syllabus.” The speaker failed to see the inconsequence of his 
argument. Let it be admitted that for religious teaching the Bible is 
the best book available, this does not relieve education committees 
from exercising a wise discretion in the selection of passages they 
appoint to be read in schools, or justify them in disregarding in 
their public and corporate capacity the facts they accept in their 
individual and private capacity. 

We have dealt at some length upon the way this important 
subject was treated by the Gloucestershire Education Committee, 
because it is of far more than local interest. It is an illustration 
of what is done, or is likely to be done, by such authorities 
generally ; in fact, one of the speakers quoted above said he believed 
the syllabus they Lad decided upon was practically the same as that 
adopted by the London School Board. The County of Gloucester is 
a large and important area, and the Committee is a great adminis- 
trative body which has shown itself thoroughly in earnest in taking 
up its educational duties as-part of a great national system. 

The question of religious instruction is the most difficult and 
delicate one with which the educational authorities have to deal; it 
is therefore incumbent upon them, as far as possible, to avoid doing 
anything which will bring it into discredit. By judicious selections 
from the Bible they could make the scholars in the schools acquainted 
with much that is of permanent historical and human interest, as 
well as with much which would help to develop genuine picty and 
conduce to the moral improvement of the young; but they should 
refrain from including in their programme those primeval traditions 
which are discredited by our present knowledge; without it is 
understood that the teachers should be free to explain them in 
accordance with our better acquaintance with the history of the 
world and of man. But if this is not possible, either on account of 
the prejudices of school managers or the incompetency of teachers, 
then such subjects ought to be omitted altogether, even in the 
interests of religion itself. We need scarcely add that no special 
theological or doctrinal interpretation of the Bible ought to be 
allowed to be given by any teacher, though that is another matter. 
Some explanations certainly are often needed by teachers qualified 
to give them, There are no donbt some passages in the Bible 
simple enough for a child to understand, but on the whole the Bible 
is a difficult book, it was not written for children, and it cannot be 
understood by children ; but there are many stories in it from which 
impressive moral lessons could be drawn by wise teachers, and many 
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precepts which it would be a benefit to the children to learn and to 
remember. But the first step must be taken by Education Com- 
mittees in exercising more judgment than they appear at present to 
do in drawing up their syllabus of religious instruction. 

Bat the most serious statement made by the Chairman of the 
Gloucestershire Committee was, that he could claim the support of 
Professor Huxley of the line the Committee had adopted in regard 
to their syllabus of religious instruction ; a claim which, if allowed 
to pass unchallenged, would no doubt be reiterated by other educa- 
tional Committees. 

That Huxley defended the use of the Bible in schools is perfectly 
true, that he would have supported such a syllabus as that which we 
have been discussing is a most unwarrantable assumption ; on the 
contrary, Professor Huxley has left unmistakable evidence to prove 
that it is the very thing he would have condemned. It was in the 
early days of the London School Board that Professor Huxley 
expressed his opinion of the Bible which is so often referred to. 
Bat we need not go so far back to discover what he then said and 
meant. He certainly did not say nor mean that the Bible was to 
be used without judgment or read without discrimination; he 
certainly would not have placed upon the same level the moral 
precepts of the prophets, the ethical and religious lessons to be 
learned from its history and poetry, and its primitive cosmogonies 
and its stories of the supernatural. To Huxley the Bible was of 
value for its deep and perennial human interest, which can readily 
be separated and distinguished from its incidental, and, considering 
its age, not unnatural accompaniments of tradition and fable, which, 
though no longer credible, still retain the freshness of early times. 

As far as we are aware Professor Huxley’s latest expressed 
opinions upon the subject are to be found in the prologue to the 
volume of Lssays on Controverted Questions, published in 1892. 
Thirteen out of the fourteen essays in this volume were written 
between 1885 and 1891; they include the papers he wrote in his 
famous controversy with Mr. Gladstone, as well as his important 
essays on Agnosticism in the controversy with Dr. Wace. In these 
papers Professor Huxley made quite clear his opinion of the legendary 
and traditionary parts of the Old Testament, especially those relating to 
the Creation and the Flood. It is unnecessary here to quote from or to 
summarise these essays, as in the prologue to the volume which 
contains them Professor Huxley himself, in a few sentences, made 
his intention perfectly clear. We quote, therefore, the passages 
which relate to these particular subjects : 


“In the essays on the narrative of the Creation I have endeavoured to 
controvert the assertion that modern science supports either the interpre- 
tation put upon it by Mr. Gladstone or any interpretation which is com- 
patib’e with the general sense of the narrative, quite apart from particular 
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- details. The first chapter of Genesis teaches the supernatural creation of 
the present forms of life; modern science teaches that they have come 
about by evolution. The first chapter of Genesis teaches the successive 
origin—firstly, of all the plants; secondly, of all the aquatic and aerial 
animals ; thirdly, of all the terrestrial animals which now exist—during 
distinct intervals of time ; modern science teaches that throughout all the 
duration of an immensely long past, so far as we have any adequate know- 
ledge of it (that is, as far back as the Silurian epoch), plants, aquatic, 
aerial, and terrestrial animals have co-existed; that the earliest known 
are unlike those which at present exist ; and that the modern species have 
come into existence as the last terms of a series the members of which 
have appeared one after another. Thus, far from confirming the account 
in Genesis, the results of modern science, so far as they go, are in principle, 
as in detail, hopelessly discordant with it.” ! 


Of the Deluge Professor Huxley said : 


“‘ My purpose in the essay which treats of the narrative of the Deluge 
was to prove, by physical criticism, that no such event as that described 
ever took place; to exhibit the untrustworthy character of the narrative 
as demonstrated by literary criticism; and, finally, to account for its 
origin by producing a form of these ancient legends of pagan Chaldea, 
from which the biblical compilation is manifestly derived.” 2 


It may very naturally be asked, after a perusal of these passages, 
how it was possible for Professsor Huxley to justify the use of the 
Bible in the schools. He was able to do so, because he was also 
able to make a distinction which School Boards and Education 
Committees refuse to make, or appear to be incapable of making. 
But we will let Professor Huxley speak for himself, in the hope that 
Education Committees may yet learn something from the man whom 
they admit to be an eminent authority : 


“Twenty-two years ago I pleaded for the use of the Bible as an instru- 
ment of popular education, and I venture to repeat what I then said. 

“ Consider the great historical fact that for three centuries this book has 
been woven into the life of all that is best and noblest in English history ; 
that it has become the national epic of Britain, and is as familiar to gentle 
and simple, from John o’ Great’s House to Land’s End, as Dante and 
Tasso once were to the Italians; that it is written in the noblest and 
purest English, and abounds in exquisite beauties of mere literary form ; 
and, finally, that it forbids the veriest hind, who never left his village, to 
be ignorant of other countries and other civilisations of a great past, 
stretching back to the furthest limits of the oldest nations of the world. 
By the study of what other book could children be so much humanised 
and made to feel that each figure in that vast historical procession fills, 
like themselves, but a momentary space in the interval between the 
eternities; and earns the blessings and curses of all time, according to its 
effort to do good and hate evil, even as they also are earning payment for 
their work ? 

“At the same time I laid stress upon the necessity of placing such 
instruction in lay hands, in the hope and belief that it would thus gradually 
accommodate itself to the coming changes of opinion; that the theology 
and the legend would drop more and more out of sight, while the peren- 
nially interesting historical, literary, and ethical contents would come more 
and more into view.” ® 


1 Essays on Controverted Questions, pp. 31, 82. 2 Ibid. 3 Ibid., pp. 51, 52. 
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Professor Huxley then refers to the democratic spirit of the 
Bible, that the Jewish and Christian Scriptures have been the 
instigators of revolt against the worst forms of clerical and political 
despotism. No State, he says, has had a constitution in which the 
interests of her people are so largely taken into account, in which 
the duties, so much more than the privileges, of rulers are insisted 
upon, as that drawn up for Israel in Deuteronomy and Leviticus ; 
nowhere is the fundamental truth that the welfare of the State, in 
the long run, depends on the uprightness of the citizen so strongly 
laid down. 

“ But,” concludes Professor Huxley, “the enormous influence which has 
thus been exerted by the Jewish and Christian Scriptures has had no 
necessary connection with cosmogonies, demonologies, and miraculous 
interferences. Their strength lies in their appeals, not to the reason, but 
to the ethical sense.” ! 


The distinction here asserted is further emphasised in the essay 
on ‘* The Interpreters of Genesis.” 

‘“‘The antagonism of science is not to religion, but to heathen survivals 
and the bad philosophy under which religion herself is often well-nigh 
crushed. And, for my part, I trust that this antagonism will never cease ; 
but that to the end of time true science will continue to fulfil one of her 
most beneficent functions, that of relieving men from the burden of false 
science which is imposed upon them in the name of religion.” * 


If Education Authorities would bear these distinctions in mind, 
the difficulties with regard to religious instruction and Bible reading 
in schools would soon tend to disappear; but as long as ancient 
theories, traditions, and fables are taught as religious truths, the 
opposition to such teaching will not only continue, but will be inten- 
sified. Meanwhile, not only religion, but education suffers, the 
intellectual development of the children is arrested, and as they grow 
older and learn the truth about the world and its history, often 
from very incompetent teachers, they become not only indifferent to 
religion, but opposed to it as it appears to them, through the way 
in which they have been taught, to be based upon ignorance and 
superstition. The great opportunities for the moral training of the 
children are neglecte1, and they are left practically without guidance 
in the difficult path of life. An enormous responsibility rests upon 
Edacation Authorities in this matter, and it is to be hoped that they 
will deal more intelligently with it in the future than they have done 
in the past. 

Water Lioyp. 


1 Essays on Controverted Questions, p. 53. 2 Ilid., pp. 96, 97. 





THE R.A.M.C. 


EVERYTHING about the late war is so evidently distasteful to the 
British public that I should not venture to put in print my ideas 
about the Medical Department of the Army if I did not occupy a 
quite unique position with regard to the subject. 

I am, I believe, the only medical officer who has served under 
Lord Raglan at Scutari and in the Crimea, and under Lord Kitchener 
in South Africa. I was a judicial medical officer (but a fully 
qualified one) in the General Hospital at Scutari when Miss Florence 
Nightingale was organising the female nursing staff in the base 
hospitals. I was in Pinetown Bridge Hospital, near Durban, as a 
patient, nursed by some of the successors of Miss Nightingale’s 
nurses. I have attended the wounded from Alma, Inkermann, Bala- 
klava, andthe trenches before Sebastopol, and I have notes of cases 
wounded during the last months of the war. I have, besides, served 
for about sixteen years as a medical officer of Volunteers in the 
North Staffords and in New Zealand. 

Besides these military appointments I have had to organise two 
hospitals, and have been a medical officer, either resident or visiting, 
of four hospitals of over 100 beds, and of some smaller ones. 

I mention these facts in order to justify an unknown man in 
putting his opinions on a most important subject before the British 
public. 

I suppose it will be admitted that few questions, except the 
military capacity of the generals, are of so much importance as the 
medical capacity of the army doctors. Very unjust blame is often 
attached to them, very much more is often expected than is reason- 
able, or even possible; in time of peace their advice and recom- 
mendations are commonly put aside and neglected; and in time of 
war, when the disastrous effects of this neglect become apparent, it 
is too late to do more than, at vast cost of lives and money, to 
endeavour partially to repair the damage that is inevitable. 

Now I do not profess to hold a brief for the R.A.M.C—they are 
not @ popular corps in the army— it is easy to see that—they stand 
aloof and apart from any other, they have made themselves ridiculous 
by struggling for military titles to which they have no more claim 
than a combatant officer who has gone through a course of “ first 
aid,” has to the title Member cr Fellow of the Royal College of 
Surgeons ; they have by this alienated all the sympathies of those of 
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the profession who are outside the service, but who, from mere 
esprit de corps, would have been their advocates and supporters. 
But for all this, let justice be done to them; do not blame them for 
what they cannot help or hinder ; and, above all, do not expect from 
them superhuman virtues, or qualities which all their environments 
tend to dwarf or to suppress. 

First let us consider what the British Government requires from 
the R.A.M.C. It requires that every candidate for employment in 
that department shall be a fully qualified and registered medical 
practitioner, holding a qualification in both medicine and surgery. 
It requires, moreover, that he shall be in perfect physical health— 
he must submit to an examination similar to one for life insurance 
before he can enter for the professional examinations. His eye- 
sight is tested, his hearing is tested, his teeth are examined, he 
must have a certain chest capacity according to height—in fact, he 
has to pass the same kind of examination as a recruit for the 
ranks, 

He is required to produce a certificate of moral character from 
the Dean of the Medical College or School in which he has studied, 
and he must prove that he is between twenty-one and twenty-eight 
years of age, and of pure European descent. When he has fulfilled 
all these requirements, which are all additions to his certificate of 
registration as a duly qualified medical practitioner, he is then, on 
payment of a fee of £1, admissible to the first professional examin- 
ation for the R.A.M.C. 

This examination is “‘of a clinical and practical character, partly 
written and partly oral.” 

It includes examinations (oral) in “clinical cases” in medicine 
and surgery, including the pathology of such cases, their “ morbid 
histology,” and an oral examination in “ clinical cases, including 
diseases of the eye, and surgical instruments and appliances.” This 
odd combination of subjects may gain seventy-five marks ; “ operative 
surgery and surgical anatomy,” seventy-five marks. The directions 
given for drawing up the reports of the cases are very full, and must 
necessitate a very thorough knowledge of disease on the part of the 
candidate. 

This examination is held in London, and will occupy four days. 

If successful at the entrance examination the candidate is appointed 
a “lieutentant on probation.” He then undergoes two months’ 
instruction in hygiene and bacteriology, after which he will be 
examined in those subjects. If successful, he is sent to the depot 
of the R.A.M.C. at Aldershot for a three months’ course of instruc- 
tion in the technical duties of the corps, and at the end of the 
course he will undergo a third examination. “A lieutenant on 
probation who fails to qualify in either of these examinations will 
be allowed a second trial, and should he qualify will be placed at 
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the bottom of the list. Should he again fail in either examination 
his commission will not be confirmed.” 

The last examination is in drill, discipline, making out returns 
and reports, &c. 

Now it must be admitted that the Army authorities are exacting 
enough in theirdemands. All these three examinations taking place 
in the course of six months, after a man has undergone the examina- 
tions necessary to qualify him for registration as a medical prac- 
titioner, must have a certain deterrent effect. I have myself under- 
gone seventeen examinations, including pass, honour, and competitive 
examinations, and the disgust one feels for them cannot be expressed 
in words suitable for publication. 

The pay given to a lieutenant, whether on probation or confirmed, 
is 14s. a day. It must be remembered, however, that in addition to 
this the officer gets lodging, light, and fuel, a servant and the 
privilege of belonging to a mess. And yet the service is not popular 
amongst English medical men, and does not attract even the best of 
the Scotch and Irish, 

One very great advantage is given to any lieutenant on probation 
who holds, or is about to hold, a resident appointment in any 
recognised civil hospital. He may be seconded for a period not . 
exceeding one year, during which he holds the appointment. During 
this time, of course, he receives no Army pay, but his time reckons 
towards promotion, increase of pay, gratuity, and pension. 

After three and a half years’ service a lieutenant is eligible for 
promotion to the rank of captain, and to that of major after twelve 
years’ service. All these promotions require a previous examination. 
These examinations, if properly carried out, must entirely preclude 
the promotion of incompetent or indolent officers. Of course every- 
thing depends on how they are carried out. 

A captain under seven years’ service gets 15s, 6d. a day, after 
seven years 17s., and after ten years 21s.; a major, £1 3s. 6d., after 
three years as such £1 6s.; a lieutenant-colonel, £1 10s.; colonel 
£2; surgeon-general, £3. All these payments are exclusive of 
allowances. In the Colonies, for example, there is a colonial allow- 
ance, on active service field allowance; then there is forage for 
horses, charge pay for the seniors when in charge of a hospital or of 
a division of a general hospital. 

The retiring allowances or pensions are distinctly good, and far 
and away beyond anything an ordinary practitioner can expect to 
gain in general practice. 

The retiring pension of a surgeon-general is £2 a day; of a 
colonel, £1 15s; of a lieutenant-colonel, according to length of ser- 
vice, from £1 to £1 10s.; of major, after twenty years’ service £1, 
and after twenty-five years, £1 2s, 6d. 

A major or captain, after five years’ service in the rank of captain, 
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and of course having served three and a half as a lieutenant, if 
allowed to retire, receives a gratuity of £1000; after three years in 
the rank of major £1800, after six years in that rank £2500. 
Lieutenant-colonels or majors of the Household Troops, after fifteen 
years’ service, receive a gratuity of £1800, after eighteen years’ 
service £2500. 

Now if we suppose a young man joins the service at twenty-two, 
and after eighteen years’ service, of which six are in the rank of 
major, he feels inclined to settle down. He-is probably married ; 
or, if not, would at forty like to be married and settled. He retires 
with the rank, and if he chooses to use it, the title of major in the 
Army, and a lump sum of £2500, at the age of forty. Now how 
many civilian doctors, after living for eighteen years as an Army 
man can live on the pay he receives, can say that he has £2500 
clear? When he retires he is sure to receive a few months’ leave 
on full pay, during which he can look about him fora practice, He 
can get a share in a very good practice for a thousand or twelve 
hundred pounds, and learn the ways of private practice. The 
remainder of his gratuity will suffice to furnish his house, buy horses 
and a carriage, and help out the first year’s household expenses. In 
the second year, if sober and possessed of any tact, he ought to be 
making at least six or seven hundred a year. 

After an experience extending over more than fifty-five years of 
practice, public and private, in England, the Tropics, and the 
Australasian Colonies, I can assure my non-medical readers that I 
know of no medical career affording such good pecuniary prospects. 

If the medical officer can pass the numerous examinations, and 
shows any special administrative talent (it does not matter in the 
least what his purely medical acquirements may be), he will gradually 
climb up, and may get the D.S.O., the C.B., or the K.C.B. or corre- 
sponding ranks in Michael and George. 

There are nine in the Army List for July 1902 possessed of these 
titles. This gives about one title among fourteen of the staff. It 
must be borne in mind that no civilian doctor has the slightest 
chance of obtaining any of these honours as a doctor. If he resides 
in the Colonies and goes into politics, he may get the C.M.G., but 
this will be on account of his political position. He will also be 
entitled to pension as stated above, which he can commute for a 
lump sum if he likes. Now in return for this, unquestionably, very 
liberal rate of pay, what has the British taxpayer a right to expect ? 

He has a right to expect qualified medical practitioners at least 
equal in professional ability, acquirements and character (I lay 
emphasis on this last word), to the physicians and surgeons of the 
provincial hospitals which have no medical schools attached to them, 
but attendance on the practice of which counts for a partial fulfil- 
ment of the curriculum required by the Medical Council. Such 
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hospitals are the County Infirmaries containing 150 or more beds. 
They are officered by the pick of the general practitioners of the 
district, and a few physicians who are members of the London 
College of Physicians, 

The British taxpayer has a right to expect that his army surgeons 
shall have skill in diagnosis sufficient for all ordinary cases, and 
sufficient in extraordinary, unusual or very obscure cases, to recognise 
that they are such, that he does not thoroughly understand them, 
and that, if possible,"a consultation with other practitioners should be 
held. 

It would be asking of the army doctor almost superhuman virtue 
to expect him to consult with a civilian, however much his ——— 
in qualifications and experience. 

The British taxpayer, paying what he does, may fairly meu 
that his Army Medical Department shall keep itself au cowrant with 
all discoveries, and in good time introduce all improvements in 
medical or surgical practice. He may besides expect that in the 
event of war, the surgeons should have sufficient common-sense and 
business capacity to be able to select such medicines, and medical 
or surgical appliances, as may be absolutely indispensable for the 
treatment of the sick and wounded in the field, and to make 
requisitions for them and their transport. They should be able to 
form a rough estimate of the percentage of sick and wounded that 
will be in hospital at any given time, judging by the climatic con- 
ditions, facilities of obtaining food supplies, and water, and assuming 
an average rate of marching for infantry. 

They ought to be well skilled in all sanitary matters, particularly 
as to the obtaining pure drinking water, or making provision for 
boiling infected or suspicious water. They ought to be able roughly 
to make chemical and microscopical examinations of water and 
milk. They should advise the G.O.C. as to the site and arrange- 
ments of a'camp, subject of course to military exigencies; they 
should, in any event, choose the site of the hospital, remembering 
that it is far better to have a hospital within range of artillery fire, 
or even long rifle range, in a healthy situation, with ready access to 
pure water, than in the most sheltered nook where good water is 
not at hand, or has to be carried a long way. I had charge of a 
small hospital once in the West Indies of about forty beds, and I 
found that the average stay in hospital of dysentery patients was 
reduced by ten days, solely by giving them tank water instead of 
well water. I could not obtain any change of their diet, which was 
rice, salt fish and bananas. 

They ought to be entirely independent of the combatant officers, 
except in so far as every one in a camp is subject to military and 
martial law. Of course in the last resort cedant armis toge, but the 
gownsmen ought to have the fullest liberty to express their opinions 
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as to the effect of any given order or plan of campaign on the 
health and death-rate of the men, without thereby being guilty of 
any breach of military law or etiquette. 

£.g., it ought to have been within the competence of the senior 
medical officers of Lord Roberts’ army when he left the railway for 
his famous march to Bloemfontein, to have written him an official 
letter warning him that by marching the men on half rations, and 
with bad water, through a country in which enteric fever is 
endemic, he would certainly place at least a sixth of his army 
hors de combat, assuming that none were disabled by wounds. It 
should have been possible for the P.M.O. without any disrespect 
to have asked Lord Roberts to place himself and his personal staff 
on the private soldier’s half rations, for at least a fortnight, marching 
all the time on foot with a forty-pound load, 

What the British public have not a right to expect is that they 
shall obtain men of great skill or special talent either as physicians 
or surgeons, The rewards offered by civil practice to supreme 
ability and skill are, and always must be, far superior to any the 
Army service can give. The Court physicians and surgeons are 
invariably civilians, and the military and naval ones receive only 
the honorary titles. 

But beyond a fair amount of professional skill a little supetior to 
that of the average general practitioner, they have no right to look. 
Least of all, have they a right to expect high administrative talent 
and ability—a talent which is as much congenital as is painting, 
poetry or music. A man is born with a genius for administration ; 
no education however careful, no diligence of cultivation will bestow 
it. The special studies of a medical man are of all things in the 
world the least likely to bring out even such administrative capacity 
as may be inherent in the candidate, and the latent talent for 
administration possessed by the average Anglo-Saxon, is neutralised 
in the R.A.M.C. by the Irish and Scotch members, who form the 
bulk of its members. The racial and national peculiarities of these 
two preclude them from being successful administrators. The 
excessive vanity of the one and the inordinate conceit of the other 
are quite antagonistic to that calm discussion, gentle spirit of com- 
promise, and firm perseverance which render pure Englishmen of 
any rank and any degree of education such wonderfully successful 
and able administrators and organisers. Let a hundred Englishmen 
be shipwrecked on a desert island, with the loss of the captain and 
all the superior officers, they would at once assemble, elect an 
executive with full powers, which would at once issue orders, and 
form a community. Whatever differences there might be would be 
solved by the decision of the majority, to which the minority would 
at once yield. Buta single Irishman or Scotchman would introduce 
an element of discord. 
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The British taxpayer has a right to expect that with all due 
consideration for the sick and wounded, the army doctor will bear 
in mind that wounds and sickness are inseparable from a state of 
war, and that their treatment can never, under the most favourable 
circumstances, be the ideal one. He will therefore refrain from 
ordering drugs and appliances which are needlessly costly, and 
expensive for transport, confining himself to such as are in daily 
use, and, as regards surgical appliances, of simple construction. 
The same rule will apply to food and medical comforts. I cannot 
see the necessity for champagne in a military hospital—a whiskey 
and soda, or brandy and soda will answer every purpose of cham- 
pagne. Although much champagne was ordered at Scutari, per- 
sonally I never ordered any. . 

In their intercourse with matrons, nurses and lay officials generally, 
they ought to be courteous and considerate, not making unreasonable 
demands on their care or attention, not too exacting, clear and 
decided in the orders they give, and firm in requiring implicit 
obedience. If it be objected, as I know it will be, that without 
distinct army rank the medical officers can never enforce or obtain 
obedience to their orders, I would ask how is it managed in civil 
hospitals ? I have never but once had to deal with a refractory or 
wilfully disobedient nurse. Her I suspended, and reported to the 
Governing Board, who dismissed her at once. 

The fact is that if the medical officers stick exclusively to their 
medical duties, are really earnest in the practice of the profession, 
and show.a reasonable amount of skill, they need never fear dis- 
obedience. The worst they will have to deal with will be negligence 
and drunkenness. 

What do the BP. get at present for their very liberal pay and 
allowances? I write, of course, before the Minute of March 1903 
has had time to produce much effect,‘and as things were in 1902 
before the conclusion of the peace. 

Well, you had a Medical Corps that was amazingly unpopular 
in the Army. One really never heard a good word said for the 
corps as a corps, although here and there a good word might be 
said for a particular officer. The departmental system having, 
except in the Household Brigade, superseded the regimental system 
for the employment of the junior ranks, there was no regimental 
esprit dé corps, the young men temporarily attached.to regiments on 
detailed duties were so often changed that they had no opportunity 
of entering into any close fellowship with the other officers, although 
they were, I believe, allowed to be honorary members of the mess. 

There had arisen, in consequence of the assumption of military 
titles and Army ranks, a very bitter feeling on the part of the 
combatant officers, and a distance and “ stand-offishness” which 
certainly seemed very strange to me. At Pinetown Bridge, where 
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there were generally several young officers either convalescent or 
able to move about, there seemed to be absolutely no social inter- 
course between them and the members of the R.A.M.C. I never 
saw them talking together; there was.a tennis ground, but I never 
saw them playing tennis together. I had occasion to go into the mess 
room where I had been invited to luncheon, and wishing to leave 
my card, I looked round for a card rack—the waiter was not at 
hand—but I found only two or three cards, and none from inmates 
of the officers’ sick ward, who I knew had gone away. 

The disapproval of the assumption of military titles was openly 
expressed to me, because whenever I was introduced to a combatant 
officer, I made a point of requesting as a personal favour that he 
would address me as “doctor” and not as captain. I never 
used the latter title except in official documents. Even the P.M.O. 
at Pinetown Bridge yielded to my request, and used to call me 
“‘ Doctor Sahib.” 

I am afraid that this repudiation of the military title made me 
unpopular with the R.A.M.C., for I was treated with such brutal 
harshness that I had to invoke the interposition of the New Zealand 
Premier, Mr. Seddon, who was, fortunately for me, in South Africa 
at the time, and who kindly interposed on my behalf. But when 
you consider the absurdity of men who have never so much as com- 
manded a company, calling themselves major or colonel, for they 
entirely repudiate the medical part of the title, it is no wonder 
that the legitimate holders of military titles are inclined to treat 
these asses in lions’ skins (for they are nothing else) with contempt 
and dislike. It is even now perfectly incomprehensible how men of 
more than average mental power and ability as I found all the 
officers of the R.A.M.C, with whom I came in contact to be, should 
insist on titles entirely foreign to their profession, and which only 
made them objects of ridicule and contempt. The stories that are 
told of them are most amusing. The title of surgeon-general has 
been retained, but the gentlemen holding that rank like to be 
addressed as “general,” and are always spoken of by that title 
among their subordinates. I was talking to a nurse who had been 
a long time in South Africa, and in connection with the manage- 
ment of the hospital to which she had been attached, she said, “‘ The 
general ordered so-and-so,” I said that I was astonished that any 
general should interfere with such details of hospital administra- 
tion. “Oh! but he is surgeon-general, only we always call him 
general.” 

A combatant officer sent an orderly with a message to a major, 
R.A.M.C., and the man saluting said, ‘‘ Are you Surgeon-Major X., 
Sir?” the reply was, “No, I am Major X., Royal Army Medical 
Corps.” 

They have their rank and a hideous uniform. Instead of the 
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handsome medical staff uniform—scarlet with black velvet facings 
and cocked hat with green plumes, black morocco sword-belt and 
shoulder belt—as handsome a uniform as any in the Army, and 
quite distinctive ; they have now a blue tunic and trousers with what 
is called ‘“‘ Murrey-coloured” facings, and a helmet. In this they 
look like officers of some foreign army. When I first saw one in 
this uniform I asked him what corps he belonged to, and was 
astonished to find that it was the R.A.M.C. 

As if to render the grant of the military titles contemptible, the 
Veterinary Department, the Army Service Corps, and the Paymasters’ 
Department have all been granted Army rank ! 

I asked one of them what he would think and how he would feel _ 
if an Army order came out that he was to address every combatant 
officer, who had gone through a course of “ first aid,” by the title of 
Member or Fellow of the Royal College of Surgeons. 

The complaint that the officers of the R.A.M.C. devote their time 
more to drilling their orderlies and bearer companies than to attend- 
ing their patients, I found to be universal. It crops up repeatedly 
in the evidence given before the Commission appointed to inquire 
into the treatment of the sick and wounded. I don’t know how far 
this may be true, but this I do know, that during seven or eight 
weeks I spent at Pinetown Bridge Hospital, I never saw a medical 
officer reading a professional book or paper. When I was before 
the Medical Board that invalided me, although I was suffering from 
heart disease, asthma, and bronchitis, not one of the Board examined 
my chest, or even felt my pulse, but depended entirely on the 
report of a young civilian doctor who had examined me in Durban. 

When I was on the Medical Staff of the Crimean Army things 
were very bad. We had a number of old fossils in the higher ranks 
who had apparently learnt nothing by their long military service ; 
they had no professional feeling, or regard for professional etiquette, 
and treated the junior members of the staff, who were quite their 
equals professionally, and often their superiors, with great hardship 
and discourtesy. We had to address them as “sir,” and to obey 
implicitly their orders about the cases, when they gave any. I 
remember when I went to Fort Pitt, Chatham, as a candidate, after 
being house surgeon to a London and provincial hospital for about 
sixteen months, I was treated by the divisional surgeon exactly as if 
I had been an unqualified dresser. I could not change a dressing or 
order half a pint of beer, or a dose of black draught for a patient. 
Those days were spoken of to me by a subsequent director-general, 
as the “bad old times.” Still there was no attempt to assume 
military rank. We juniors, although we said “sir,” did not salute 
our seniors when addressing them. 

But it is said that without the substantive military rank, the 
medical staff would not have the necessary authority over the 
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orderlies, wardsmen, bearers, and others attached to the hospital. 
I never found that even as an assistant-surgeon with only the 
relative rank of lieutenant, I ever had any difficulty in getting my 
orders obeyed. The ward-masters, dispensers, and orderlies, were 
all respectful enough. If a man disobeyed an order through 
negligence or from getting drunk, all you had to do was to put him 
under arrest and bring him up before the captain of the day. Under 
the present system the medical officer inflicts all minor punishment 
himself. ' 

But I would do away with all the (alleged) necessity for military 
rank, by putting the medical officers into their proper position, and 
that is as civilian physicians, and surgeons, attached to the Army. 
I would put them exactly in the same position as the medical staff 
of a London or provincial hospital. A military officer of field rank 
should be in command of the hospital and all the officials belonging 
to it—-ward-masters, quarter-masters, paymaster, dispensers, order- 
lies, bearers, nurses, cooks, and every one else should be as much 
under his command as if they were in a regiment of which he was 
colonel. 

There might be a Board meeting once a week, consisting of the 
various officials, who should meet under the presidency of the colonel, 
but this should be advisory only, the full responsibility resting with 
the colonel commandant. One of the senior medical officers might 
be a member of the Board. 

Upon the commandant of the hospital would devolve the exclu- 
sive duty of getting all supplies of food, medicine, or furniture for 
the whole establishment, and of arranging for the admission and 
discharge of patients, transport of patients and stores, &c. It would 
be his duty to get wards fitted up, or on active service, tents or 
marquees. He would warn the senior medical officer that patients 
were to arrive ; and if more were expected than could be conveniently 
dealt with by the medical officer of the day, another one would be 
ordered to undertake the duty of receiving the sick or wounded, and 
administering first aid. 

The commandant of the hospital would conduct all the corre- 
spondence with the other Army departments, be responsible for 
maintaining the hospital in a state of efficiency, and for supplying 
all articles requisitioned for or ordered by the physicians and 
surgeons. He would have the usual powers over the subordinate 
officials. He would make confidential reports to the G.O.C. of the 
district as to the diligence and regularity with which the medical 
staff performed their duties, and as to their sobriety. 

As regards the medical staff, he would under ordinary circum- 
stances have no power or control over them, but if complaint of a 
serious kind (such as being intoxicated on duty, or having the 
cocaine or morphia habit) were made to him, he might have the 
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power of directing the medical officer to do no duty until the com- 
plaint had been inquired into by the G.O.C. 

The Medical Army Corps should consist of four ranks, correspond- 
ing to the rank of the chaplains, and equivalent (for choice of 
quarters, allowances for forage, servants, &c.) to lieutenants, but 
senior of the rank of surgeons of the fourth class under three years’ 
service; captains, according to seniority, majors, and lieutenant- 
colonels. The senior medical officer of a division or district con- 
taining more than one hospital (as on active service) to rank as a 
colonel. It should be expressly stated that these ranks were only 
relative, and carried with them no army command whatever. 

When on duty the medical officers should wear a plain frock, or 
patrol jacket, with the Geneva cross in red conspicuously embroidered 
on the collar, and the figures 1, 2, 3, or 4 in gold letters above the 
cross. No sword. 

For evening dress, the ordinary evening dress ought to be quite 
sufficient. 

On active service the medical staff would corstantly wear a 
brassard on both arms, with the Geneva cross conspicuous on it. 
This would prevent them being fired at, except by accident. Of 
course, like every one else in a camp on active service, they must 
take their chance of a stray shot. 

In calculating the number of medical officers for a hospital, a 
minimum of fifty (50) patients for each medical officer, except the 
senior, would give them ample leisure for thorough examination of 
the patients, and for study, case taking, attending and making post 
mortems, and such research as military hospitals afford opportunities 
for. It must be remembered that in military hospitals the bulk of 
the cases are very trivial, as the slightest injury or disease which 
incapacitates a man for marching or using his rifle requires his 
admission into hospital. And in barracks a vast number of cases 
are venereal, and take up very little time. Then, again, more 
serious and complicated chronic cases are discharged from the Army 
as soon as it is apparent that the man can never be made an able- 
bodied soldier, or, if retained for treatment, are sent to convalescent 
depots. 

The pressure on the medical staff comes on during active service 
from a sudden influx of wounded, or when epidemics of fever, 
cholera, or dysentery occur, either in the field or on foreign 
stations. 

In such cases it ought to be remembered by the public that the 
number of sick and wounded coming under treatment at one time 
is often so overwhelmingly large that no amount of diligence or 
energy on the part of the doctors can prevent an immense amount 
of unrelievable suffering. Wounded men may have to be left 
untended, except by an orderly, for days, if their injuries are not 
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directly dangerous to life. I remember that after the first attack 
on the Redan (June 18, 1855) the staff of the general hospital in 
the 3rd Division never had their clothes off for three days and 
three nights, We took no regular rest, but worked on until we 
could work no longer, and then we threw ourselves down fora 
few hours’ sleep. How we got our meals I don’t know. It took 
all this time to get all the wounded dressed and the operations 
performed. In those days there was no antiseptic surgery; there 
was a profuse discharge from all wounds -except the simplest 
incised ones, the bad cases required to be dressed twice a day, 
or they got into a terrible condition, and, even so, the plague of 
flies was upon us and made a dreadful addition to the suffering of 
the men, 

In the recent war the epidemic of enteric fever and dysentery at 
Bloemfontein caused such numbers to go into hospital that not 
even proper accommodation in tents could be provided, and it must 
have been simply impossible for medical officers to give proper 
attention to individual cases. I had an immense experience of 
these enterics at Scutari, often complicated by frostbite, and always 
with more or less scurvy ; and I know no acute disease that more 
taxes the physician’s skill, or in which more depends on the adjust- 
ment of treatment to the varying phases of the disease. By treat- 
ment I mean mainly food and stimulants—drug treatment is only 
exceptionally required. 

Under such circumstances as those at Bloemfontein individual 
cases of suffering from apparent neglect may, if narrated by a 
skilful reporter, be made perfectly heartrending to the civilian 
reader who has never seen war. But the experienced veteran knows 
that, under the circumstances, such cases can no more be avoided 
than pain from an inflamed gunshot wound. 

Even persons who have had considerable experience of civil 
hospitals are not, for that reason, best qualified to judge whether 
the confusion, the overcrowding, and the delay in treatment are the 
results of negligence or incompetence, or are unavoidable. Such 
persons can hardly refrain from comparing the decency, order, and 
cleanliness of the hospital they have been accustomed to with the 
pitiful—sometimes the revolting—scenes exhibited in a field 
hospital, intended only as the temporary refuge for 100 patients, 
into which, through stress of circumstances, two or three hundred 
urgent cases had been thrust the day before. In civil hospitals a 
terrible accident may bring fifteen to twenty wounded ; this happens 
but very rarely even in London, but there will be a large staff 
belonging to the hospital and a crowd of doctors accompanying the 
wounded. Even thus, anguished relatives may think they have 
reason to complain if their friend is not attended to at once. 
But beds must be made ready, patients must be undressed and 
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washed, then wounds must be made aseptic before they can be taken 
to the operating theatre, in which only one can be treated at a time. 

Now consider what would be the result of sending in ten times 
the number at once. The first thing to do must be to havea 
register of their names, regiments, ranks, and regimental numbers. 
Then comes a rough and hasty diagnosis and prognosis. The worst 
cases, and all those in which there is imminent danger, must be 
given the best accommodation the hospital will afford—marquees, 
if there is no permanent building available. Then food of some 
kind must be supplied and stimulants given where required. The 
lighter cases can walk to their tents, but a large number will have 
to be carried. No matter how large the staff, these preliminaries 
will take some hours, and somebody must be kept waiting until the 
last. Even when there is a large hospital, such as I was attached 
to at Scutari, containing 800 beds and a complete staff of doctors, 
dispensers, nurses, and orderlies, it is no light task to have to 
superintend the landing of a large batch of sick and wounded, to 
allot them to the different wards, to get them conveyed from the 
landing-place to their beds, and to bring them into the regular line 
of hospital work. 

I have read twice through all the evidence taken by the Royal 
Commission about the treatment of the sick and wounded, and I 
cannot see any evidence of either wilful neglect or gross incom- 
petence on the part of the R.A.M.C. They were over-tasked ; they 
were employed largely in work for which they were not qualified, 
and thus time that might have been and ought to have been 
employed in the direct care of the patients was wasted on “ Red 
Tape.” That the seniors among them have completely lost touch 
with the progress of medicine and have ceased to take that interest 
in their cases without which no private practitioner could hope to 
make a living by his profession, and no hospital surgeon or 
physician would ever have applied for an unpaid appointment; that 
they have utterly lost all sense of professional etiquette, so that 
they frequently took advantage of their military rank to place civil 
surgeons who were probably better qualified and more skilled than 
themselves in a position of humiliating dependence—all this comes 
out in the evidence. 

Royal Commission—Dr. F. Fitchett’s evidence, Ans. 9176 to 
9180: “The R.A.M.C. did not wish to mess with us.” ‘There 
was friction not only between the civil surgeons and the R.A.M.C., 
but between the members of the R.A.M.C. themselves,” 

See also evidence of Dr. Leon (No. 9281) and Surgeon-Captain 
Berkely (No. 9825 to 9332). Lieut.-Colonel Beamish, M.D., describes 
the evidence of five civil surgeons who gave evidence as to the 
condition of No. 8 General Hospital, Bloemfontein, in the following 
language : 
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“The unfavourable statements of the civil surgeons are utterly 
and deliberately false and baseless, and simply and undoubtedly 
meant to disparage the hospital vindictively.” This impudent 
slander of five medical men was unaccompanied by a particle of 
proof. It serves to show the entirely unprofessional tone that pre- 
vails in the Army. Lieut.-Colonel Beamish is an Irishman. 

There is a much diffused pictorial advertisement of Somebody’s 
soap, which represents the ward of a military hospital; a patient is 
lying in bed with his arm in a sling, a young and handsome doctor 
in a much-befrogged frock coat, his cap on his head, and holding a 
small cane in one hand and his gloves in the other, stands by the 
bedside gazing with a vacant expression at the patient. An 
orderly stands erect at the end of the bed with a basin, a towel, and 
Somebody’s soap in his hands, and a pretty nurse in the pretty 
Army uniform with her scarlet tippet on her shoulders is gazing 
lovingly at the medical officer. Now is this the style in which a 
doctor, earnest in his work, goes round his wards? Will it impress 
the men that he is devoting all his energies to treat them to the 
utmost of his skill? Yet this or something like it must be the 
style of the R.A.M.C. The plain fact is that with their military 
rank they have lost all pride in their original profession ; they are 
now military officers with a medical education, and I never could 
find any man among the officers of the Army, the civilians in 
Natal, the doctors who had served with them during the siege of 
Ladysmith, or with Buller’s army, or among the returned troopers 
of our Colonial Contingents, who spoke of their professional acquire- 
ments with even decent respect. The only officers of the R.A.M.C. 
who are at all up to date in medical science are the most recently 
joined juniors—the seniors, as a civilian surgeon who had served 
with them for two years said to me, “know nothing.” This was a 
forcible way of expressing that they were very far behind the times. 
I was told of one at Ladysmith who insisted as senior on doing 
major operations himself, but had a manual of operative surgery on 
the table, and read from it the steps of the operation! I never 
could get any of them to talk to me about the pathology or treat- 
ment of disease; one of them would discourse for hours on hospital 
management and the necessity for the doctors having full command. 
In the course of between two and three months’ residence at Pine- 
town Bridge Hospital the only one who took the slightest interest 
in his profession was a young lieutenant of less than two years’ 
service, who made the P.M.’s. By his permission I was present at 
one. But the distance kept between the medical staff (except the 
P.M.O.) and the officers in the sick ward was so great that I never 
had anything like intimate conversation with any but the civil 
surgeons. 

It is admitted on all hands, even by the authorities, that the 
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R.A.M.C. is not popular in the profession. The pay is good 
énough, as I have shown, and the pecuniary advantages are far 
beyond anything an ordinary general practitioner can hope to get. 
Yet men who will go, and in fact must go,into general practice 
will not apply for appointments in the R.A.M.C. What are the 
reasons for this ? 

The first is, no doubt, the necessity for undergoing three more 
examinations before they get their permanent appointments as 
lieutenants. One of these, the entrance examination, certainly 
ought to be dispensed with. If a man has received diplomas 
qualifying him to treat all the rest of his Majesty’s subjects, he 
certainly ought to be qualified to treat the Army. To a certain 
extent this examination is a competitive one, which only renders it 
more obnoxious. ‘ 

The second is on subjects which the candidates have to learn at 
Netley—hygiene and bacteriology. There can be no reasonable 
objection to this exam., which will afford a fair test of the mental 
capacity and diligence of the candidate. He is, after passing 
this exam., sent to Aldershot “for three months’ course of instruc- 
tion in the technical duties of the corps.” This would be entirely 
dispensed with, as it would be in drill, discipline, making out 
returns and reports, &c. 

As the only returns the medical officer would have to make would 
be asimple list of the sick, with a diagnosis, and remarks on their 
progress, he would not require any examination for this. 

The three months might well be devoted to special instruction in 
tropical diseases and the effects of malaria, of which there must 
be always numerous cases at Netley. I should say that three 
months’ study of diseases of the liver alone would be time well 
spent. 

At the end of six months’ probation the authorities ought to be 
able to judge of the character of the men. If any are intemperate, 
or have acquired the morphia or cocaine habit, so common now 
among doctors, these must surely have been made manifest in six 
months, Ali such men should be rigorously excluded. No reason 
should be given for the non-confirmation of their appointment, 
but a small solatium, say £30, to enable them to look out for some 
other appointment, as the pay while acting-lieutenant will not be 
more than sufficient to defray expenses. 

Those deemed suitable would then be gazetted in the order in 
which they passed the examination in hygiene and bacteriology, as 
surgeons of the 4th class. 

Throughout the whole of this preliminary course it should never 
be forgotten that they are qualified practitioners, and as such 
entitled to the ordinary courtesies of the profession, Each one 
should as soon as possible have a few cases put under his charge. 
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Of these he should be required to take full notes in the case-book. 
The senior physician in charge would be able to judge better by 
these notes of the capabilities and acquirements of the candidates 
than in any other way. And there is no more valuable way of 
instructing a man than by copious clinical case taking 

Anything like harshness or a loud and imperious tone in 
speaking to the patients should be expressly forbidden, and treated 
as bad form. There is nothing patients are more sensitive about 
than the mode they are spoken to. A kindly sympathising word 
will do wonders in making treatment efficacious. At the same 
time the candidate must be carefully instructed to detect malin- 
gerers, of whom there are always some in every hospital. 

The greatest objection made by the junior members of the pro- 
fession to entering the R.A.M.C. is that as soon as they do so, they 
are no longer treated with the courtesy due to their professional 
rank, but are ordered sbout as if they were dressers. One civil 
surgeon complained that the officers of the R.A.M.C. took opera- 
tions out of their hands. That is, a case having been put under 
a civil surgeon, and requiring operation, instead of the civil 
surgeon doing the operation himself, one of the officers of the 
R.A.M.C., taking advantage of his military rank, would insist upon 
operating. Anything more insulting and offensive, or more 
entirely contrary to the etiquette of the profession, it is difficult to 
imagine. 

It would be different if the members of the R.A.M.C. belonged 
to the class of gentlemen by birth—things would adjust themselves 
then. But the unfortunately too abundant facilities for obtaining 
medical qualifications, by means of scholarships, particularly in 
Ireland and Scotland, have flooded the profession with men of the 
very lowest middle class, who naturally flock to the Army, where 
the pay is so good, and the commission gives the social rank of 
gentlemen. But unhappily it gives neither the heart nor the 
manners of a gentleman; and hence when from patriotic motives a 
number of men offered their services, which were absolutely necessary, 
men, many of them, far superior in professional attainments and social 
position to the average Scottish or Irish R.A.M.C. officer, they 
found themselves treated with discourtesy and snubbed whenever it 
could be done with impunity. 

The utter disbelief of the whole of the Army in the professional 
skill of the R.A.M.C. can hardly be realised by any one who has 
not been in it. It is atmospheric. You breathe it. When I 
went down to Durban on sick leave, having constantly got worse 
at Pinetown Bridge during the three weeks of my first residence 
there, it no more entered my head to apply to the P.M.O. there for 
further advice than to go into a grocer’s or a butcher’s shop and 
ask for advice there. I went to one of the principal civilian 
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physicians as a matter of course. The P.M.O. sent up a young 
civilian surgeon to examine me, which he did very carefully and 
skilfully ; but he did not attempt to prescribe, as I told him whose 
care I was under. 

The extraordinary methods of treatment adopted by the R.A.M.C. 
have much to do with this contemptuous feeling, ¢g., it is on record 
that in some of the hospitals the enteric cases were given no food 
at all, not even milk, nothing but water for eight days. Others 
were kept for weeks exclusively on milk; with most painful and 
troublesome effects. One lady—Mrs. M. Clough (evidence before 
Commission, 560)—positively states that, having obtained a water-bed 
for her son, on January 4, when he must have been in a very weak 
state from enteric, as he died on the 7th, she asked for hot water 
to fill it; but as there was not a sufficient supply of hot water she 
states, “ Lieutenant Crawford, R.A.M.C., ordered it to be filled with 
cold water. To this I strongly objected, and an orderly corporal 
was also averse to it; but Lieutenant Crawford insisted, saying 
it could do no harm, and the bed filled with cold water was 
placed under him. He became rapidly worse, and died on Sunday, 
January 7.” 

Whether this statement is true or not, we have no means of 
ascertaining with any certainly, I give it as printed in the Report. 

There are many statements of a similar kind, imputing negligence 
to officials of the R,A.M.C., but they are for the most part denied 
point blank by the officials implicated. These denials may be taken 
as pleas of “ not guilty ;” but in no case that I can discover did the 
Commissioners attempt to find out the truth by other evidence, or 
confront the accuser and the accused. The Commission was formed 
and sent out as a whitewashing Commission, and as such it most 
faithfully and energetically did its work. Mrs. Richard Chamberlain, 
who was most severely cross-examined by the Lord President, Lord 
Justice Romer, told him to his face, “I think you ought to start 
with the idea—until you have proved a witness not to be untruthful 
—that we are trying to speak the truth, and not to cross-examine us 
as if you were counsel for the defence, which is what you are doing.” 
And again, “If I did not know who you were, I should have thought 
you were the counsel retained by the army doctors.” 

That among such a large body of men as the doctors with the 
South African Army, including of course civilians, there must have 
been some drunkards, and some addicted to the cocaine and morphia 
habits, is not only probable but certain, and cannot be denied. I 
know of three such cases. But they were all gotrid of very speedily. 
Such men invariably neglect their duty. 

But apart from these exceptional cases, the fault of the R.A.M.C. 
is in a harsh, or cold, or indifferent manner, and a habit of treating 
the men as mere machines. They speak to them in a tone and 
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manner which would not be tolerated for a day by men free from 
the restraints of military discipline, and not even military discipline 
prevents the men from cursing them with every term of opprobrium 
as soon as they are out of hearing. 

The only remedy, as it appears to me, for the present deplorable 
state of things, is to employ the members of the R.A.M.C. solely in 
their medical and surgical work, to release them from all administra- 
tive work and supply, and give these to men educated to business 
and having had some mercantile experience. It would be a good 
plan to engage for some of the higher offices of the A.S.C. or 
Ordnance Department men who have already had experience as 
managers in large mercantile firms, and who have shown that they 
can organise and direct the supply branches of such businesses. 

This, however, is a detail. If the R.A.M.C. were confined to its 
proper duties, it would not be so totally inadequate for active service 
as its heads represent it to be. I make out that roughly there were 
in July 1902, being the last month of the war, 950 medical officers . 
on full pay, not reckoning the Indian medical officers at all; besides 
these there were ninety-one retired officers temporarily employed, 
making about 1040 in all. A certain number of Militia and 
Volunteer medical officers were also available. 

Now allowing fifty cases to each medical officer as the minimum, 
which may be easily exceeded even to doubling for a time without 
any undue pressure (I have myself, as junior house surgeon for a 
London hospital, prescribed for and attended to a daily average 
of 110, getting all done before 1 p.m.), 1040 could attend 52,000 
patients. Now we never had as many as that on hand at one time, 
taking the sick and wounded in South Africa, those at home and 
those in colonies, The usual allowance is 10 per cent. for sick and 
wounded ; now 52,000 would be 10 per cent. of an army of more 
than half a million. 

In addition to these we could always depend on a number of 
young men not yet settled in practice, but acting as qualified 
assistants or house surgeons of country hospitals. 

The restrictions of medical officers to purely medical work would 
give them time to do that work thoroughly. I do not know what 
the rule is now, but we used to be required to keep a case-book and 
make an entry every day for every case. This is absurd, an entry 
once a week is quite sufficient in most chronic cases. But important 
or complicated cases ought to be so fully entered that notes could 
be published if desired. The completeness and accuracy with which 
these cases are taken would be an excellent test of the qualifications 
of the medical officer. 

Giving a minimum of fifty patients to each officer, except the 
P.M.O. of the hospital, who should not have more than twenty-five, 
as he would have certain duties of supervision to perform, it should 
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be an invariable rule that every medical officer on the staff of a 
general hospital should have his proper proportion of beds. Thus, 
if a man had a taste for bacteriology and wished to conduct the 
culture experiments or the preparation of serums or anti-toxins, still 
he should do this in addition to attending his wards. It might be 
desirable to excuse him from orderly officer's duty. The object of 
insisting on each doctor taking his share of clinical work is to pre- 
vent them from losing touch with the progress of medicine and 
surgery in practical work. 

I propose that to the senior medical officer, generally called the 
P.M.O., should be given a general supervision over all the other 
members of the medical staff, the summoning of medical boards, of 
consultations, and fixing the hours of the major operations, ‘and 
detailing the anzesthetist and assistants at the operation. It would 
be his duty also to take care that an autopsy was made of every 
fatal case, and all particulars duly entered in the post-mortem book. 
He would also be responsible that the consultation book was regu- 
larly written up. He would also be the official charged with any 
correspondence necessary to be had with the colonel commanding the 
hospital ; he would preside over all boards, unless he preferred to 
transfer that duty to some other member of the staff; he would 
transmit to the colonel commandant all requisitions for drugs, 
medical comforts to be kept in wards, instruments and apparatus, 
complaints against nurses or orderlies, and would, with the consent 
and approbation of the majority of the medical staff, draw up or 
suggest such special rules or orders as might be deemed necessary 
or advisable for the good government of the hospital. 

It is assumed that in the course of the six months’ preliminary 
study at Netley all the manifestly unfit would be easily got 
rid of ; such as had incurable faults‘of manner or provincialisms of 
speech, which would detract from the respect due to their office, 
would be politely informed that “the King had no further occasion 
for their services,’ but when once gazetted as surgeons of the fourth 
class, some more formal method of getting rid of those who were 
guilty of glaring faults or refused to submit to the necessary dis- 
cipline would be required. A grave scandal involving moral delin- 
quencies, such as the morphia or cocaine habit, or drinking to 
excess when off duty, conduct gravely sinning against the ordinary 
rules of social life amongst officers of the Army, would often be 
dealt with! by the P.M.O. (after consultation with some of his col- 
leagues) sending for the culprit and advising him to resign or stand 
a court martial. As for drunkenness on duty or in the daytime, 
whether actually on duty or not, or being under the influence of 
morphia or other drugs to such an extent as to unfit him for duty— 
these offences, when substantiated by a board of medical officers, 
ought to be punished for the first offence by a severe reprimand, for 
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the second by being put down to the bottom of his class with loss of 
at least two years’ seniority, and for a third offence to be dismissed 
from the service. 

It should be impressed on all candidates, and more especially on 
all the senior medical officers, that every qualified medical officer, 
from the junior candidate up to the director-general, is to treat 
others, and be treated by them, with courtesy and respect. No 
seniority is of itself to entitle the officer to interfere, unless requested 
to do so, with another’s case. No one is to make any remark in 
the wards or before any of the patients, nurses, or subordinate 
officials, criticising another's treatment. 

On the other hand, as the patients are not private persons paying 
their medical attendant, but persons owing a duty to the State, and 
supposed to be incapable of performing that duty through wounds 
or sickness, it is absolutely necessary that there should be some 
check or supervision more than is required in private practice, to 
prevent the public funds being wasted by men who are either 
malingerers altogether or grossly exaggerate their disease or injury. 

For this purpose, consultations should be held as a matter of 
routine over all cases that have been in hospital three or perhaps 
four weeks without improvement, and it should be impressed on the 
junior officers that no reflection is intended on their skill by holding 
such consultations, The Consulting Board should consist of two 
members in addition to the officer in charge of the case, one of the 
two to be always senior to the officer in charge. 

In addition to this precaution the P.M.O. should see every 
patient individually once a month, being accompanied by the officer 
in charge of the ward. These inspection visits should be made in 
the afternoons, and a report should be sent in to the colonel-com- 
mandant as to the general condition of the hospital, the number 
admitted, discharged and dead, and the men proposed to be dis- 
charged from the service. 

Suggestions involving any considerable expenditure of public 
money should invariably proceed from a Medical Board consisting 
of all the medical officers of the hospital. At the meeting of these 
Boards the same freedom of opinion and speech which is granted 
at every meeting of an English Medical Society, should be the 
privilege of every member. No consideration of seniority or 
relative rank should prevent the expression of opinion on the part of 
the juniors. If they are conceited and bumptious—well, let us 
seniors remember that we have all passés par la. Their ideas may 
be correct for all that, 

As a means of keeping in touch with the most advanced pro- 
fessional knowledge, at least three months’ leave every three years 
should be granted to every medical officer, no matter what his 
seniority, to be passed in attending the practice of some hospital of 
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repute (whether attached to a medical school or not) and a course 
of post-graduate lectures. 

I would in addition recommend that with the view of correcting 
the enormous disparity of numbers between the English and the 
Irish and Scotch, for a few years none but Englishmen who have 
studied at English schools of medicine or English universities should 
be admitted as candidates for the R.A.M.C. 

Finally, in every way possible the retirement of the present 
members of the R.A.M.C. should be facilitated and encouraged. 
You can never expect much improvement until the bad traditions 
of the present staff have been destroyed. 


R. H. BakeweE ., M.D., 
Late Surg. Capt. 9th N.Z.M.R. 











HANDWRITING AND CHARACTER. 


Few people regard as serious the question whether handwriting is 
indicative of character. The elaborate manner in which all kinds 
of mental and moral characteristics have been associated with 
peculiarities of handwriting noe doubt to some extent accounts for 
this. Such prejudice, however, although perhaps pardonable, is 
hardly scientific. An art characteristic of and peculiar to mankind, 
and one which alone renders civilisation possible, is assuredly worthy 
of careful and unbiased examination and study from every point of 
view. Such study will, I believe, convince any fair-minded person 
that the relation of handwriting to character is a subject worthy of 
inquiry and investigation. 

First consider how handwriting is effected. It is the result of a 
number of extremely complicated movements of the hand, many of 
which are of great nicety and delicacy. These movements are 
produced by the contraction of many muscles of the hand and arm. 
The muscles thus involved are connected with the brain by nerves, 
which form a means of communication between the two. When- 
ever by an effort of will the hand, or any part of it, is moved, the 
movement is the result of nervous messages sent from the brain 
along the connecting nerve, or nerves, to the appropriate muscles, 
which are then caused to contract to the extent and degrees 
requisite to produce it. Every voluntary movement of the hand, 
therefore, indicates a corresponding activity of the brain. 

In the second place, consider how the art of handwriting is 
acquired. The infant at first cannot even move its hand with pre- 
cision towards any object near jt. This fact brings home to one 
what an extraordinary amount of education must be required before 
the child is able to move its hand in the precise, complex, and 
delicate manner requisite to write even a few words. It now 
becomes interesting and important to inquire how the child acquired 
this power of hand-movement. Recall how you learnt to write. 
Oft-repeated efforts, first to form single lines, then letters, lastly 
words. Painful voluntary efforts, repeated over and over again, 
were requisite in every case. What does this mean? That the 
brain in the same way was called on again and again to send 
nervous messages to the muscles of the arm and the hand, causing 
them to contract and so produce the movements. In other words, 
the power of handwriting has been acquired because, by constant 
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repetition, the brain has been so educated that certain parts of it 
respond most readily to the will and thus render possible the easy 
performance of movements which at first were carried out only with 
great difficulty. The acquisition of the art of handwriting is there- 
fore the result of the education of that part of the brain from 
which proceed the nervous messages necessary to give the hand the 
requisite movements. 

But the movements of the hand, like the movements of other 
parts of the body, are not merely dependent on the messages sent 
out from the part of the brain which especially presides over those 
movements. As every one knows, our movements are much 
dependent for their precision on our sensations of sight, hearing, 
touch, and the muscular sense. The cleverest dancer requires the 
aid of sound-sensations from music to enable him to execute with 
perfect success the most complicated, elaborate, and delicate move- 
ments characteristic of his art. The tight-rope dancer maintains 
his difficult balance and performs his movements with the assistance 
of sensations of touch and equilibrium derived from the pressure 
and weight of the pole he holds in his hands. In certain diseased 
states, when the muscular sense is cut off, the patient is quite 
unable to direct his limbs accurately for the simplest movement 
unless aided by visual sensations obtained by fixing his eyes upon 
them. The movements of the hand in writing are no exception. 
Every movement of the pen upon the paper means a certain pres- 
sure upon the skin of the fingers holding it; in other words, a 
sensation resulting from the message sent from the skin along 
nerves to the brain producing certain changes in that organ. At 
the same time, assistance is also rendered by the visual sensations 
resulting from keeping the eyes fixed on the letters as they are 
formed, and by the sensations from the contracting muscles. The 
inference to be drawn is that the parts of the brain recording these 
sensations of pressure, sight, and muscular contraction must be in 
close working connection with those parts of the organ which 
minister to movements, and, like them, undergo a corresponding 
education. 

We thus arrive at the conclusion that when the child learns to 
write certain parts of his brain undergo a definite education, and 
that this education goes on side by side, pari passu, with the 
education of the hand. 

The child may have learnt to write at a comparatively early age, 
but his handwriting is not “formed,” as the saying is. And it is 
as the child grows into the man that his writing undergoes those 
changes and acquires those more striking characteristics which make 
it absolutely different and distinguishable from the writing of any 
other person. It is now that the idiosyncrasies of the writing 
become marked, so that we are able at a glance to distinguish the 
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writings of different persons, or to recognise a handwriting we have 
seen before. 

Hereupon an obvious question arises, viz., What are the causes of 
this “‘ formation” of the handwriting? In other words, What are 
the forces at work by which the handwriting has been so altered, 
or rather developed, as to show the characteristics and idiosyncrasies 
before referred to? Since, as we have seen, the acquisition of hand- 
writing is due to the education of the brain, it is clear that its 
modification must ultimately rest on brain changes. If the brain 
changes causing its modification are the result of mental and moral 
characteristics or developments in the individual, what, in fact, we 
sum up in the word character, it becomes apparent that the changes 
in the handwriting may have been influenced by character. 

Let us endeavour to analyse a liltle more particularly this argu- 
ment. Modern physiological research has shown that there is con- 
siderable localisation of function in the surface grey matter or 
convolutions of brain. This localisation is peculiarly well marked 
in the so-called motor area, within which are situated the centres 
presiding over movements. Amongst these motor centres are those 
of the arm and hand, and no doubt they control the movements 
called into play in handwriting. Butthe nervous matter of the 
convolutions cannot be regarded as composed of a number of centres 
perfectly isolated from one another, the functions are not so localised 
as to be stowed away, as it were, in perfectly separated pigeon-holes, 
Though the nervous matter is largely made up of localised centres, 
yet these centres form a continuous mass, are physically and ana- 
tomically connected together. That there is close physiological 
connection between them is strikingly shown by the way in which 
emotions and strong sensations may most readily give rise to move- 
ments, ¢g., the fall of the arm as the almost instantaneous result 
of some powerful emotion. When this is realised it is easy to 
understand how one nervous centre may be affected by another, and 
consequently how the centres presiding over the movements of hand- 
writing may be affected or influenced by others more or less distant 
from them. We have, then, only to assume, what to-day will hardly 
be questioned, that our mental and moral characteristics have a phy- 
sical basis in changes going on in the convolutions of the brain, and 
the possibility of those characteristics influencing movements 
becomes obvious. What more probable than that the movements 
most likely to be markedly influenced by these characteristics should 
be those performed over and over again during a long period, such 

as are the movements of handwriting. If this much is admitted 
then it becomes possible for the handwriting to give some record, 
some indication of what those mental and moral characteristics are, 
in a word, of the writer’s character. In this view, then, the two 
parallel lines of development—the handwriting from child to man, 
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and the character during the same period—are not perfectly separate 
and independent, but through the interacting centres of the brain 
are closely related to one another, and in such a way that the former 
is influenced by the latter. 

Instantly I hear the objection: “ But a man’s handwriting varies 
very much from day to day, or even from hour to hour.” It is no 
doubt true that the same individual’s handwriting may appear 
different according to the amount of care, time and attention he 
bestows upon it. Very little consideration, however, will suffice to 
show that there is no substance in the objection. The 
argument must be applied to natural, unstudied handwriting, 2.¢., 
when the writer thinks only of the matter and not of the manner 
of his writing. Under these circumstances it is surprising how 
remarkably uniform throughout the writing of each individual is. 
Then all the various peculiarities and idiosyncrasies—regularity, 
evenness, firmness, size of letters, their formation and connection, 
joining of words, size and shape of capitals, crossing of t’s, dotting 
of i’s, dashes and flourishes, punctuation—appear with invariable 
constancy. Each of these peculiarities means a corresponding 
brain change, is indicative of the mode in which that organ is 
working. 

But this very exception is really one that proves the rule, Such 
variations of the individual’s handwriting not unfrequently strikingly 
indicate the individual’s psychic condition. A note written in great 
haste under the influence of strong emotion will appear different 
from a letter written by the same person under ordinary circum- 
stances. But the very peculiarities of the writing are such as to 
indicate even to the ordinary observer that the note has been 
hurriedly written. At the same time the fundamental character- 
istics of the individual’s handwriting will be clearly discoverable. 
The peculiarities tell us that the writer’s mental state was what we 
call being in a hurry: what the cause of that hurried state may 
have been is no doubt more difficult to determine. An unusual 
weakness in the strokes or tremulousness generally in the writing 
would very likely reveal to one well acquainted with the writer's 
normal writing the fact that the hurry was the result, not of anxiety 
to catch a train, but of some strong emotion. 

The essence of the foregoing argument might almost be expressed 
in a phrase coined long ago—‘“ The hand is the ready instrument of 
the mind ”—for it is essentially the application of what looked at 
generally is only too obvious to one particular use of the hand, viz., 
its movements requisite for handwriting. Movements of the hand, 
as when that member is used as an organ of expression in public 
speaking, which have not been brought into relation with the brain 
to a fractional extent which the movements of handwriting have, 
are without demur associated with and regarded as indicative of the 
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emotions and temperament. There is, therefore, nothing exceptional 
in attributing to the well-skilled, highly characteristic movements of 
the hand necessary for handwriting an analogous association with the 
mental and moral characteristics of the writer. 

The alterations a person’s handwriting undergoes during periods 
of weakness or illness show its dependence on the condition of the 
nervous system. In so far, then, as the nervous system can be 
influenced by mental and moral traits there is nothing impossible or 
unscientific in the view that through the nervous system they may 
affect the handwriting. 

No doubt a good deal of the ridicule cast on the suggestion that 
handwriting is influenced by character is due to the fact that 
elaborate lists are drawn up attributing most definite characteristics 
and traits to all kinds of small peculiarities in the writing. 
Whether there is any truth in this association of the minute traits of 
character with certain peculiarities of handwriting is a matter of 
evidence. That such evidence is at present available cannot for a 
moment be admitted. 

At the same time it cannot be denied that it is often not difficult 
to recognise in certain general features of a handwriting some 
distinct tendencies of character. For example, if a thoroughly 
unstudied handwriting is characterised by precision, neatness, 
regularity, and careful punctation, it is undoubtedly a sure sign of 
the writer having an orderly methodical mind. Flourishes and 
underlinings especially in connection with the signature are very 
instructive as giving some insight into the personality of the writer. 
Signatures are especially worthy of study for, being the words most 
often written by the individual, they might be expected to reflect 
most strikingly his personality. Flourishes accompanying the 
signature are also instructive. When one compares a plain signature 
with one invariably accompanied by an elaborate flourish forming an 
artistic appendage to the name, it is impossible not to infer a striking 
difference in the temperaments of the two writers, and no doubt 
justly so. What exactly those differences are it may at present be 
difficult or impossible to say. Evidence is required, and evidence of 
an inductive nature is possible, if sufficient patient observation and 
comparison are made. If the comparison of a large number of 
instances shows that certain characteristics of signatures are associated 
with certain traits of character, then to the extent of that association 
we may infer that the one is the result of the other. 

We conclude, then, that the association of handwriting with 
character is not a subject for ridicule, but one calling for scientific 
inquiry on the double ground of theory and fact. Theoretically, 
becanse physiology gives some countenance to the view that hand- 
writing may be influenced by mental and moral characteristics 
inasmuch as it shows a possible modus operandi by which the 
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influence may be exerted ; and practically, because the actual com- 
parison of the handwriting of different persons with their character 
and temperament shows that as regards some of the more marked 
features and tendencies of character there is to be observed a corres- 
pondence between them, and certain characteristics of their hand- 
writing. 

E. A. PARKYN. 














































GREEK AND LATIN AS A MODERN 
STUDY. - 


THERE is no doubt that when it is made an important part of the 
general curricula of schools the study of the Classics is a grievous 
waste of the schoolboy’s time. As a special training, however, it is 
invaluable. All preachers, journalists, lecturers, public men, 
teachers of literature, all in fact whose life work it is to make some 
constructive use of language, ought to have some general knowledge 
of the instrument of their thought, of its possibilities and limita- 
tions, its grandeur and its poverty. By no study can this know- 
ledge be so well secured as by that of the Classics. There is no 
more wholesome corrective to the tendency towards flaunting diction 
and vicious particularisms of expression into which a newspaper- 
reading public unconsciously lapses than the writing of Greek 
composition. The art of writing is the art of saying what one 
means, and no exercise can help the literary artist to sift his way 
clear of the artificialities of language to the reality of his thought so 
effectually as that of translating from English into Greek. The 
chief characteristics of Greek prose are simplicity, consecutiveness 
and euphony, and without these the expression of thought must 
always be crude and commonplace. The journalist or speaker, 
therefore, who would have a style which is any better than that of 
@ paragraph writer could not do better than learn Greek, Latin is 
not so important. For teaching grammatical analysis and awakening 
a wholesome appreciation of the work of law in the making of 
sentences it is, however, unrivalled. 

But even if we take no account of the intrinsic merits of the 
Classics, and if we disregard the fact that noble poetry, of which 
the noblest is Homer’s poetry, forms the soundest basis for any kind 
of literary activity, we still have to acknowledge that no English- 
man whose avocation it is to use words can have a thorough know- 
ledge of his craft without understanding Greek and Latin. The 
growth and traditions of his language are so intimately bound up 
with the classical tongues, that these are more valuable to him than 
Old English or French or German or any other tongues which are 
not purely culture-langaages. The traditions of Greek literary art 
are quite as necessary, indeed, for the word-artist as are those of 
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Greek sculpture for the growing picture- or decorative-artist, of 
whatever nationality of European origin he may be. 

The reason why advocates of the Classics as educational factors 
are so hopelessly in the minority nowadays is that in the past 
worship of tradition, pedantry and feeble acquiescence in the ruling 
of authority have been the outcome of classical discipline. Unless, 
however, it can be proved that the learning derived from the Classics 
is in itself antagonistic to the strenuous individuality of which 
Emerson was the prophet, the objections of* those who deny its 
educational value cannot be considered as valid. The student of 
the gifted race amongst whom the intellect first became free is 
inclined to attribute the slavery taught by the Classics to their 
modern teachers, rather than to those makers and prophets, Homer 
and Aeschylus, Plato and Aristotle. The exigencies of the examin- 
ation system compel the teachers to adopt antiquated methods. 
If we hope to save the Classics we shall have, therefore, to 
modify that much-abused system. We would get rid of it if we 
could. At present, however, it is a necessary evil, simply because 
we lack the knowledge and skill to devise a better system. In the 
words of a practical and earnest Professor of Modern History, it is 
“rendered necessary, like railway tickets and other nuisances, by 
the dishonesty and stupidity of the minority ” of students. With- 
out examinations there could be no granting of degrees, and without 
granting of degrees there could be no university. Maybe some of 
us dream that in the golden future there might be universities 
which need not make the conferring of diplomas their main 
business. But as far as we can see this will always be their 
principal function in the eyes of the general public and of parents, 
as well as in those of the majority of students and some professors. 
What we have to do to prevent the wanton sacrifices that are made 
to examinations is to contrive courses of study which would involve 
the constructive use of knowledge. It is in the arts department of 
learning that the arranging of practical work is most difficult. I£ 
we could employ all who are devoting themselves to the historical 
studies in preaching or lecturing or writing or teaching or any 
other activity which might be made to involve the immediate use of 
what they learn, the problem would be solved; for then we should be 
copying the conditions of real life, which never call for a prodigious 
and artificial exercise of memory such as an arts examination entails. 
In the business of every day forgetfulness is more valuable than 
memory. An encyclopedic mind is nothing but a hindrance. Give 
& man an interest or a purpose and he will acquire an extraordinary 
amount of knowledge which leads to definite achievement, but 
which he speedily and healthily forgets when that goal is reached. 
Give him facts and he will absorb and cram, and accumulate mere 
acquisitions until he has no mental activity at all. But he too, if 
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there is any health in him, is bound to forget, and then for all the 
prodigal toil of his learning he has nothing, because he has created 
nothing. 

The ready power of meeting the rainbow changes of circum- 
stances and answering the demands of life might be promoted in 
the case of the Classics by the revival in a modern form of the 
Socratic method of teaching, which might be called dialectic, -to 
distinguish it on the one hand from ordinary conversation and on 
the other from formal:-logic, and by the adoption of an examination 
scheme, the work for which was done wholly by the student. To 
deal with the latter part of this programme first—it would be wise 
to leave the student to do his own reading, because left to himself 
he would pursue methods less laborious and therefore more natural 
and effective than those which are used in class. For instance, he 
would probably learn the history of Greece from Herodotus and 
Thucydides and Xenophon, referring to English works on the 
subject only to define and supplement the knowledge thus gained, 
instead of using them to take the edge off his curiosity and make 
the Greek dull. Similarly he would get his idea of the drama by 
reading the plays as works of art, not as kaleidoscope grammar 
books ingeniously broken up into lines and even words. The 
examination by which the results of this reading were gauged should 
be a thorough-going test of the pupil’s power of using Latin and 
Greek, At present classical students are allowed to delude them- 
selves with a fiction known as unseen translation, which means that 
they never learn at all to make use of the languages which they 
spend years in trying to master. The reason of all this waste of 
time no doubt is, that since they are literary tongues Latin and 
Greek are laboured too much and are not taken broadly enough. 
The student cannot see the wood for the trees, and while he is 
grappling with the voluminous notes with which the ancient writers 
are swamped by modern scholars, he misses the life and rhythm of 
the whole. The degree student would appreciate even the gram- 
matical structure of the classical languages better if he were 
instructed to read through nearly the whole range of Greek or 
Latin literature during the two or three years of his college life, and 
then set down to a good stiff examination of unseen translation in 
which he must earn his pass by accurate and sympathetic renderings. 
With the help of the grammar learnt at school and of translations 
and moderately annotated editions, any diligent reader could attain 
to such a fluent handling of a classical tongue as this examination 
would demand without the help of lectures or even coaching, A 
difficult composition paper might also be set, in preparation for which 
a few lectures would perhaps be necessary. Otherwise it would be 
far better to abandon the lecture system in favour of dialectic, which 
would promote the healthy conflict of minds that brings the truth to. 
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light, and would be a real training of that fearless individuality the 
suppression of which reduces men to ciphers. 

A curriculum of dialectic might begin with one or two lectures 
in which the professor set forth broadly the characteristics of the 
various authors and the reasons why they should be studied, 
dwelling, perhaps, on the circumstances under which his favourite 
author had enlisted his affections. Then the discussion could begin, 
and each pupil might be asked to state what writer or writers he 
would like to study and why. The subjects chosen by those who, in 
the opinion of the class, gave the most satisfying reasons for their 
choice would be those selected for study by the professor. But 
unless they were contentious and unruly, so that the professor had to 
put in his veto and settle the matter by his own authority, the 
students would have to fight it out until they were unanimous, or 
had before them two or three proposals which were all so good and 
so well supported that it seemed worth while to divide the time 
between them or split the class. All the students would agree to 
read in their private studies the books chosen in this introductory 
argument of their course and then discuss them in class. Now and 
then, perhaps, the American recitation method might be used, and 
the professor might ask his pupils to give short speeches in well- 
chosen words on some particular aspect of the question in hand. 
But as a rule the lessons would be essentially argumentative. 
Professor and student alike would be free to express opinions and 
ask questions, and all would be working together in the service of 
learning. 

What this method has to recommend it is that it would be an 
exercise of character and power not unlike that which everyday 
life calls into play. In the dialectic lessons the same distinctions 
that make some leaders and others followers would show themselves, 
and the more original minds would have a chance of exercising 
their inevitable influence on the more obedient ones, while the 
professor would be able, as he looked on and took his own part in 
the drama enacting itself before him, to judge pretty fairly what 
each of the disputants was good for, and which of them were fit 
for the graver tasks of learning which are now frequently en- 
trusted to students before they have learned to use their own 
minds in their own way and find their level in the world. Both 
the matter and the treatment of the lessons would be determined 
by the members of the class themselves. Even the number of the 
classes would depend upon them, for if they were very ardent 
and had chosen subjects which gave rise to exciting contests, they 
would wish to meet oftener than the set syllabus allows of their doing. 

Thus their study would be living and progressive. No one 
class would do the same work as another, for in some classes the 
dialectic would be philological, in others historical or archeological, 
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or philosophical or literary, and it would be impossible for the 
professor to repeat the same things to weariness for the instruction 
of successive generations of students. The work would be an 
active process, the manner of which was determined not only by the 
individual workers, but also by the age in which they lived. Thus 
the students of to-day would probably give an impulse to the 
reaction against all kinds of conventionality which is gradually 
taking place nowadays by choosing Greek rather than Latin writers 
for their study, and by showing a marked preference for Homer 
and Theocritus, while the students of Elizabeth’s time, when so 
much of the nation’s life emanated from the Court, would probably 
have chosen Virgil and Ovid. 

The objection educationists would have to the adoption of the 
great method of the greatest of teachers is!that few people would 
have the power to conduct it successfully. But the professor who 
managed a dialectic class would not necessarily be a Socrates, 
though he would no doubt have to be something of an intellectual 
midwife and perhaps of a gadfly or a cramp-fish. His official 
position would be rather that of an umpire of the strife than of a 
dogmatic teacher. His actual position among his pupils would of 
course be determined as much by his character, physical, mental 
and spiritual, as that of each student in the class would be; and if 
he were like Socrates he would not be like himself, and in that 
case he would not be fulfilling the first condition with which a 
master of dialectic has to comply. The only qualification which he 
may be definitely said to need is the sympathy which would make 
the best of every pupil and not allow one mind to dominate another 
and let some students take only a passive share in the feast of 
reason, Discipline would not be difficult for him if he had an 
enthusiasm for his subject and exhibited an impartial desire to 
sift the truth out of the arguments offered to him, If he made 
them feel that they were taking a necessary and constituent part 
in the lessons, they would probably have a code of honour like that 
which the players in a game necessarily adopt, and according to 
this code every debater might pledge himself to express consciously 
no borrowed views and to avoid such needless wrangling as would 
call for the intervention of external authority. 

It is quite possible that dialectic teaching would have good moral 
and social results. The old methods keep students for years 
working with great zeal, genuine or pretended, at subjects which 
have but a derived interest for them. A large part of their work 
is a sham, even if they twist themselves into thinking that they 
like it. Thus their training partly consists in learning to work for 
appearances, and is by no means a bracing discipline for men who 
have to go out and work in a world where truthfulness and honesty 
are not to be maintained without a struggle. 
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Another consequence of the old methods is that many students 
are just as rough and callow at the end of their college career as 
they are at the beginning, simply because they never enjoy the 
priceless benefit of conversing with men of ripe and scholarly minds. 
Too often they are mere advertisements of the fact that culture 
cannot be derived from books to a world which is only too ready to 
scorn the hard-won erudition that is a rebuke to their thoughtless- 
ness. The non-academic observer notices two ways in which our 
bookworm students prove that their study does not make them 
ready for the world. Very commonly they lack humility, and still 
more commonly, perhaps, they are very nervous. When they leave 
the sacred precincts of the University, they go about thinking 
many things common and unclean, and when they come to measure 
themselves with other men they imagine that they really know a 
great deal. Many of them never learn the scholar’s first lesson— 
that we are wise only in knowing that we are ignorant. The 
Socratic method.of teaching could hardly fail to convince the student 
of this fundamental truth. It ought also to help the nervous 
learner to find his place in the world. The lecture and examina- 
tion system only aggravates the unsociableness of his disposition. 
In the arts department, at any rate, it is constantly demanding of 
him a reproduction of what others think and have thought. He 
cannot, of course, be so sure of what others think as of what he 
himself thinks, and so he gets into a hesitating habit of mind and 
never finds out how to convert what he learns into his own coin. 
He is always propping himself up by the authority of books, and 
never does anything spontaneously, and as a rule the professors set 
an example which aggravates this diffidence by indulging in the 
nervous habit of keeping at their elbow ponderous lexicons to which 
they constantly refer. The result is that the foreign knowledge . 
the student haz accumulated becomes a barrier between himself and 
others. He fears that those who have not, with him, entered into 
the abstruser regions of thought, will not understand him, and so 
he goes about protecting himself in what some people call the 
college manner, instead of readily learning from everybody he 
meets. Sensitiveness of this kind is quite as often at the bottom 
of the town and gown feeling which always prevails at the seat of a 
University as academic conceit. Nothing would tend so beneficially 
to make the victims of such nervousness forget themselves as the 
creation of a republic of thought by the establishment of well- 
regulated dialectic. Students’ debating societies do little to pro- 
mote such intellectual freedom. Without the authoritative presence 
of the professor the crudities of their thinking never get refined, and 
its folly never gets corrected. If he made himself a fellow-worker 
with them, they would be able to express themselves to him as 
fearlessly as they do to one another, and he would be able to 
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educate them out of their own mouths, and the students would 
have to develop and discipline their minds just as men do in the 
conflicts of real life. Self-activity in their case could never have 
the disastrous effects which it produces in the case of children. To 
encourage children to express opinions freely is only to make them 
impudent and unteachable. But pupils who have a developed will 
and judgment can be taught by self-activity to enter into a common- 
wealth of learning in which they lose themselves to find them- 
selves. 

Students of science are obliged to do so much independent and 
practical work that dialectic would hardly be of much use to them. 
In history and philosophy it would probably be fruitful, and in 
modern languages, provided that the discussions were carried on in 
the tongues being studied. But it is the classical student whore 
powers of thinking it would be most valuable in promoting, for it is 
he who suffers most from the slavish use of books which is 
customary nowadays. They are employed to stifle thought rather 
than to brace it, insomuch that many of us are ready to regret, 
with Plato, that the inanimate word of the written page was ever 
invented, and to sigh with the preacher, “ Of making many bocks 
there is no end; and much study is a weariness to the flesh.” And 
yet it is the classical student least of all who ought to call forth 
these reflections. He who has before him the example of the great 
race of talkers and listeners who have been the making of the 
culture of Europe, ought to be as ready and lively and enterprising 
as avy student of modern science. Least of all ought he to be a 
bookworm who can read Plato and Aristotle. That such a one 
should allow his individuality to be swamped by learning is a proof 
that he has never entered into the Hellenic spirit, Yet strangely 
enough it is readers of the Classics who are, as a rule, the most 
fettered by tradition, and who have the fewest ideas of their own. 
They grow dull through poring over obscure texts, and conning the 
well-meant annotated editions which devoted scholars pour forth 
from the Press with misguided zeal. It is very few men who have 
“the robust intellectual digestion that is equal to whole libraries.” 
For this reason it is that so many examination candidates are so 
overwhelmed by their learning, little though it is, that they sink 
into nonentity. The five years’ probationary silence of the 
Pythagorean education which Hegel, with his gigantic powers of 
assimilation and creation could afford to recommend, would be the 
fatal suffocation of most minds. In Classics, therefore, it is desirable 
that the detailed study of grammar should be put off till post-graduate 
days, and should be supplanted by dialectic. The results of this method 
could easily be tested by inspection. The report of the inspector 
and the professor on this vital part of the echolar’s work, together 
with the certificates gained on comprehensive translation and com- 
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position papers, would surely be a better passport to the world’s 
work than the arts degree which is only too easily won by a year 
or so of cram. 

If we continue to use wooden methods of teaching the Classics, it 
is very likely that these will die out, and with them a great deal of 
reverence, which is the first condition of culture, will go out and a 
great deal of Philistinism will come. But if we probe their 
meaning and appreciate their style, we shall know that it was not 
only in virtue of their great natural gifts that the Athenians were 
so quick and subtle. It was because they enjoyed freedom of 
speech in the discussion of intellectual problems, and because they 
could not enslave themselves to books. As history grows our 
students will do well to learn the lesson of their intellectual life. 
More and more, as time goes on, we shall have to judge, and not 
merely to learn. Carlyle has put this fact in picturesque language 
in his ‘ Essay on History,” in which he describes the appalling 
growth of the mass of literature day by day. He asks us to think of 
only one newspaper, and how “ in those forty-eight longitudinal feet of 
history, or even when they have stretched out into forty-eight longi- 
tudinal miles of the like quality, there may not be the forty-eighth part 
of a hairsbreadth that will turn to anything.” He penetrates to the 
centre of the problem, according to his wont, when he goes on to 
ask the question: “ Where, alas, is the intrepid Herculean 
Dr. Wagtail, that will reduce all these paper mountains into tinder, 
and extract therefrom the three drops of Tinder-water Elixir?” 
Perhaps we should do not a little towards answering this question if 
we taught our classical students to be dialecticians, and therefore to 
be thinkers rather than scholars. Then they would wisely forget as 
well as wisely remember, The former part of their work is more 
important, perhaps, than the latter; for, as Carlyle says, ‘“ Oblivion 
is the dark page whereon Memory writes her light-beam characters 
and makes them legible.” We may even go farther and believe 
with him that “when both oblivion and memory are wise, when 
the general soul of man is clear, melodious, true, there may come 
@ modern Iliad as a memorial of the Past.” 

M. E. Rosinsoy. 
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EDUCATION IN SEX. 


No sign of the times is so full of hopeful omen-for the future as 
the interest which during the last few years has begun to be taken 
by the public in educational questions. The growth of this interest 
has been due to various causes, and, corresponding to these, reform 
tends to cluster round certain definite points. Far reaching changes 
have already been initiated; the machinery of State has been set in 
motion; and in response to the demand for efficiency, schoolmasters 
themselves are awakening to a sense of their duties and responsi- 
bilities. But amidst much talk about improved methods, and the 
discussion in press and on platform of such questions as the training 
of teachers, the correlation of elementary and secondary education, 
the educational value of the classics, and other matters of pedagogic 
and general interest, there is one subject which, notwithstanding its 
pre-eminent importance with regard to the formation of character 
and to the destiny of the race, seems destined still to be ignored 
and suppressed in a conspiracy of silence. 

It is not the purpose of this paper to trace the history of that 
spirit of reticence which surrounds the subject of sex. A funda- 
mental instinct of modesty, based on physiological facts,! is to be 
found, not only in all civilised communities, but—under whatever 
varying customs and institutions—in the most primitive societies, 
and even among many of the animals. But on to this has been 
grafted, partly owing to the influence of Pauline Christianity, with 
its apotheosis of virginity and death, the idea of something morally 
shameful in connection with sex. Jesus was ever “on the side of 
nature and life, of children and flowers.” It was the Apostle who 
wrote that it is better to marry than to burn, who bequeathed to 
Christendom the conception of sex as unclean and disgraceful. 
Hence the modern world presents a strange anomaly. On the one 
hand art has dedicated a vast temple to the sentiment of sexual 
love; but any reference to the phenomena which form the organic 
basis of love is held to be indecent and wrong, even if morality and 
progress are at stake. 

The most superficial examination of what lies underneath this 
whited sepulchre of reticence affords small justification for equa- 
nimity, and reveals the price that we pay for the Pauline ideal. 


—* Ellis: The Evolution of Modesty (Studies in the Payehology of Sex, 
vol. ii.). : 
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Bought “love” and clandestinity inside or outside the marriage 
bond; domestic misery; disease; arid voluptuousness at one end of 
the scale, and repressed instincts at the other: these are features 
of modern society which no one can deny, and which afford 
melancholy comment on our boasted civilisation. 

Opinions will differ as to the form in which eventually progress 
will mend these evils. Some, regarding them as but the abuses of 
a system which is the best adapted to man in his present condition, 
will hold that reform must come from within by the development of 
a closer adaptation of practice to ideals; others perhaps consider 
that the ideals themselves demand reconstruction, and that 
amelioration will only come about by a modification of the code 
now in force, with the help of legal enactment. But there is one 
common ground on which these conflicting views can meet. This 
much is certain: the first step must consist in a proper training of 
the sexual imagination in the rising generation. Our present 
attitude of reticence either ignores the evils or aggravates them. 
Children grow up in a dangerous ignorance, which is canonised as 
“innocence ”: boys to be initiated by vicious servants or companions ; 
girls not to learn the trath until they marry, or through the harsher 
ordeal of seduction. This “delicacy of discussion” is a veritable 
Minotaur, that exacts a yearly tribute of boys and maidens, while at 
the best what should be regarded as natural and wholesome becomes 
associated with morbid introspection, leading often to ugly and 
morose secrecies. 

It must be abundantly clear that the half-hearted methods taken 
to check these abuses are totally ineffective. A weekly reiteration 
of the seventh commandment (which the teacher hurries over in 
apprehension of an awkward question, and with an uncomfortable 
feeling that some of his pupils are furtively watching his embarrass- 
ment); a familiarity with certain incidents in the lives of Biblical 
characters; and a prayer for deliverance from “the sinful lusts of 
the flesh,” are far from supplying a wholesome and adequate 
training. Equally vain are the efforts of the ordinary school-sermon, 
couched in terms which are too vague to be of help either to the 
ignorant or to the initiated. Ata well known public school it was 
the custom of the late headmaster on the first morning of each 
term to summon all the new boys into the chapel. There he would 
expatiate in an ambiguous way on “the perils and temptations of 
school life ”—-while most of his audience were wondering, according 
to their respective temperaments, whether he was referring to 
“cribbing,” swearing, smoking, bullying, or merely idling; and he 
would invariably end with an impassioned exhortation “‘ never to do 
anything which might bring a tear to a mother’s eye or a blush to 
a sister's cheek.” This, with later on some equally veiled allusions 
by the house-master at Confirmation time, constituted the sum total 
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of the attention paid to these matters by a boy’s “teachers and 
spiritual pastors.” If, in spite of these warnings, he fell into 
temptation or persisted in perversity (and was found out), the 
difficulty could always be solved by the simple expedient of expul- 
sion. . . . Even more pernicious than this policy of Jaisser faire is 
the system of espionage which prevails at seme schools, This 
aggravates the evils that it attempts to suppress. As that shrewd 
observer Casanova remarked : ‘‘ Les associations de jeunes gens, oi 
les directeurs s’evertuent pour prévoir le vice, sont celles oi le vice 
régne davantage.” 

An investigation of the grounds on which educators advocate this 
reticence discovers two main factors: apprehension lest knowledge 
may imply stimulus; and apprehension lest it may destroy those 
fine threads of sentiment which form the highest constituents in the 
emotion of love. This is connected with a survival from the oriental 
view of woman as a creature without soul, whose marketable value 
—as a member of a harem in the Hast, as “ womanly woman”’ in 
the occidental drawing-room—varies directly with her ignorance 
and inexperience. The legitimacy of the second fear would involve 
the admission that a physician’s sensibilities are blunted by the 
experience he has of the physiology and pathology of the sexual 
instinct; that a scientist is less moved by the spectacle of a 
beautiful sunset, because he understands the physical and chemical 
phenomena which underlie colour; and, finally, that the love and 
ideals of a virgin are on a higher plane and of greater moral value 
than those of wife and mother. But, indeed, grossness is generally 
associated, not with knowledge, but with ignorance. Obscenity 
is the reverse of a medal which bears on its obverse the sign of 
prudery. 

As to premature stimulus, the best safeguard against this is 
afforded by knowledge. Mr. H. G. Wells points this out in Man- 
kind in the Making. A chapter entitled “The Cultivation of the 
Imagination” contains an eloquent protest on behalf of frankness 
with the young on these matters. Mr. Wells agrees that there are 
things which young people should know clearly and fully, and he 
proposes that sane, matter-of-fact books, setting forth the broad 
facts of life, should come in their way: 

“Tn this matter books have a supremevalue. The printed word is such 
a quiet councillor. It is so impersonal. It can have no conceivable per- 
sonal reaction with the reader. It does not catch its reader’s face; it is 
itself unobtrusively unabashed, and safer than any priest. . . . There 
should be a sort of rationalised handbook of physiological instruction in 
the College Library or at home. Naturally it would begin with muscular 
physiology, with digestion, and soon. Other matters would come in their 


due place and proportion. From first to last it would have all that need 
be known.” 


This is a valuable suggestion, At the same time it does not 
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adequately meet the case. The physiological text-book Mr. Wells 
advocates would hardly be suited to the comprehension of a child 
under fourteen or fifteen years of age. It is true that this is a critical 
time. But a natural curiosity will generally develop long before the 
age to which Mr. Wells thinks enlightenment may be postponed. 
The consequences attending the chance of this curiosity being 
satisfied through secret channels are too grave to justify risk. 
Information thus gained will in most cases contain more lies than 
truth, and will lay stress on the superficial and the gross to the 
neglect of the ideal and the moral. Moreover, temperaments vary 
within wide limits all through life, both in men and women. Some- 
times the sexual nature awakens extraordinarily early. It is certainly 
wiser to run the risk of speaking unnecessarily soon than dangerously 
too late. 

The first step should be taken at an early age—-six or seven. 
At this age a child may be informed by his parents, in a quiet 
unobtrusive way—either in answer to his own questions or in illus- 
tration of phenomena in the animal and vegetable world—of his 
relation to his mother. No surprise, no disturbance will be caused ; 
only a feeling of tender wonder. Mr. Edward Carpenter, in Love's 
Coming of -Age,1 quotes a passage from La Ravendication des 
Droits Féminins, in which botany is used as a starting point for 
explanation : 


“It was not without much anxiety that I took the first step on a road 
I intended to explore alone. Chance favoured me. I was in Java, and 
amongst my servants was a dressmaker, married to the groom. This 
woman had a dear little baby, with a velvety brown skin and bright black 
eyes, the admiration of my little daughter, whom I took with me to see 
mother and child when the baby was a few days old. While she admired 
and petted it wonderingly, I said to her: ‘ This pretty little baby came 
out of Djahid like the beautiful butterfly came out of the chrysalis ; it lay 
close to Djahid’s heart ; she made it, and kept it there till it grew. She 
loved it so much that she made it grow.’ Lilly looked at me with her 
large, intelligent eyes in astonishment. ‘ Djahid is very happy to have 
this pretty baby. Djahid’s blood made it strong while it lay close to her 
heart; now Djahid will give it milk to make it strong, till it grows as big 
as my Lilly. It made Djahid ill and made her suffer when it was born, 
but she soon got well, and she is so glad.’ Lilly listened, very much inte- 
rested, and when she got home she told her father the story, forgetting 
nothing. But beyond that she did not refer again to the matter, and soon 
forgot all about it. The birth of Djahid’s second baby gave me an oppor- 
tunity of repeating the little lesson. This time she asked some questions. 
I explained many things to the eager little listener very simply ; and told 
her that the mother kept the child within her, and took great care of it 
until it was old enough to endure the change of temperature, &c.; and 
showed her how a mother’s joy and love made her forget her pain. The 
little creature, suddenly remembering that she must have given her mother 


1 Two books have recently been published by “Ellis Ethelmer,” called Baty 
— and The Human Flower, which illustrate a similar method of approaching the 
subject. 
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pain, kissed me tenderly, That was a flower of love and gratitude, which 
it was my happiness to see develop on the fruitful soil of truth... . I 
analysed a flower; I pointed out to her the beauty of colouring, the grace- 
fulness of shape, the tender shades, the difference between the parts 
composing the flowers. Gradually I told her what these parts were called. 
I showed her the pollen, which clung like a beautiful golden powder to 
her little rosy fingers. I showed her through the microscope that this 
beautiful powder was composed of an infinite number of small grains. I 
made her examine the pistil more closely, and I showed her, at the end of 
the tube, the ovary, which I called ‘a little house full of very tiny 
children.’ I showed her the pollen glued to the pistil; and I told her 
that when the pollen of one flower, carried away by the wind or by the 
insects, fell into the pistil of another flower, the small grains died, and a 
tiny drop of moisture passed through the tube and entered into the little 
house where the very tiny children dwelt; that these tiny children were 
like small eggs; that in each small egg there was an almost invisible 
opening, through which a little of the small drop passed ; that, when this 
drop of pollen mixed with some other wonderful power in the ovary, both 
joined together to give life, and the eggs developed and became grains 
or fruit. I bave shown her flowers which had only a pistil, and others 
which had only stamens. I said to her, smiling, that the pistils were like 
mothers, and the stamens like fathers, of the fruit. . . . Thus I sowed in 
this innocent heart and searching mind the seeds of the delicate science, 
which degenerates into obscenity, if the mother through false shame 
leaves the instruction of her child to its school-fellows. Let my little girl 
ask me, if she likes, the much-dreaded question: I only have to remind 
her of the botany lesson, simply adding: ‘The same thing happens to 
human beings, with this difference, that what is done unconsciously by the 
plants is done consciously by us; that in a perfectly arranged society one 
only unites one’s self to the person one loves.’” 


Instruction on these lines will prove the corner-stone of our 
edifice. Thus during the period of naiveté and receptiveness the 
great fundamental principles will have been absorbed without 
effort, and without hideous surprise, and a connection and harmony 
established in the child’s mind between his conceptions of sex and 
his knowledge and experience in other departments. But if parents 
refrain from frankly speaking at an early age, the abyss, which 
always exists between old and young, is widened, especially by the 
uncertainty of the latter as to what the child may have learnt from 
others, or from his own observation; and each year makes it more 
difficult to start. 

Up to this time curiosity has been the force with which one has 
to deal. But towards the age of puberty sexual consciousness 
awakens with dangers which may lead both to physical and psychical 
harm. It is exactly at this point that the advantage of early 
knowledge becomes evident. There is, both in the male and in the 
female, a natural protective shyness, which the corrupter would have 
small chance of overcoming, were he not able to appeal to the sense 
of curiosity. This modesty will be fortified in its power of resist- 
ance to assaults from within and from without by the knowledge, 
derived from those one loves and respects, that these activities are 
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connected with the most wonderful and important duty that human 
beings have to perform—the production of noble and healthy 
children in a happy home. However, by this time schoolmaster 
should have co-operated with parent. A course of lectures in ele- 
mentary physiology, with or without text-book, will have produced 
familiarity with the conception of organ and function. A homely 
illustration may here be used with effect: it can be pointed out 
that just as a bud will not become a perfect flower if its petals are 
forced open before their time, so the premature exercise of this 
faculty will mean its arrest or deformity. 

At this stage we may leave the subject. It is necessary that 
somehow, sometime, the sexual consciousness of these young peop!e 
should awaken. Itis the duty of the educator to see that they 
awaken, not in a fetid atmosphere, nor in the pasteboard theatre of 
a sontimentalism divorced from reality, but in a wide open place, of 
flowers and sweet odours; so that, strengthened with knowledge and 
understanding, they may set out on the journey of life fitted to face 
the temptations which beset the individual, and to grapple with 
those problems which lie so near us, and on whose solution depends 
to a large extent the progress of humanity. 

VERE COLLINS. 














CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


PHILOSOPHY AND THEOLOGY. 


Mr. Picton’s book on The Religion of the Universe! is a pleasant 
one to read, but a difficult one to offer an opinion upon, Its con- 
tents are a curious blend of Pantheism and Christianity, of philo- 
sophy and doctrine, of poetry and argument. The title is appropriate, 
for Mr. Picton is willing to include all manifestations of the Cosmic 
power and all experiences of the human mind in his synthesis. To 
him the unburied, or rather disinterred, literature of the East is as 
instructive as the Old Testament, and Lucretius is also among the 
prophets ; Science preaches a gospel, and Agnosticism is a religion. 
Bat with all this the old literal beliefs, whether supernatural or 
materialistic, are rejected, and Mr. Picton’s religion rests upon a 
basis which is conceived to be univerzal. ‘‘ God is greater than we 
thought, and order is greater than miracle.” The problem of evil is 
dealt with in a manner which seems to us to be reasonable, though 
it will not satisfy those who have been influenced either by the tra- 
ditional theology or by pessimistic complaints. We confess we 
cannot go with Mr. Picton, however, in the place in religion which 
he still ascribes to Jesus Christ. Wecannot but feel that it is due 
to the survival of early impressions, rather than to the independent 
reasoning of a detached philosopher ; it is out of perspective in the 
religion of the universe. As he says, “ the old charm remains,” but 
we do not think that Christianity can be transformed into Pantheism 
without parting with more than Mr. Picton seems willing to lose. 
Mr. Picton’s is an attractive presentation of religion, though we 
think it will charm, more than it will satisfy his readers. 

Those who for more than a generation have felt the exquisite 
spell of Matthew Arnold? will feel a chill of disappointment when 
they come to read Mr, Dawson’s book. This is not the Arnold we 
have known, and whom we have long loved in spite of his faults, which 
are so easy to forgive now that time has cast its mantle over them 
Three-fourths of Mr. Dawson’s book are devoted to Mr, Arnold’s 

4 The Religion of the Universe. By J. Allanson Picton, M.A. London and New 
York: Macmillan & Oo. 1904. 
2 Matthew Arnold and his Relation to the Thought of our Time. An Appreciation 


and a Criticism, By William Harbutt Daweon, New York and London: G. P. 
Putnam’s Bons. 1904. 
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opinions on religion and politics, and only the residue to his poetry 
and his plea for culture. Few of his poems are even referred to, 
and, as far as we can see, some of the greatest are not even men- 
tioned. Time was of course when we were excited by the appear- 
ance of ‘‘ Literature and Dogma,” and “God and the Bible,” but 
now we prefer the “Scholar Gipsy” to all the controversial pages 
Arnold ever wrote. Mr. Dawson has accomplished the difficult 
task of writing an uninteresting book about one of the most inte- 
resting men of our time. 

Paradosis, is the fourth part of Dr. Abbott's Diatessarica, and it 
has as much interest for specialists and as little for the general 
reader as the preceding parts. It is a marvel of minute scholarship 
and of patient industry, and will no doubt be welcome to a certain 
class of theologians, those who are devoted to the study of words 
as 8 key to the significance of Scripture. No doubt critical work 
of the kind may sometimes lead to useful results if exercised in a 
broad spirit, but we fear the result of Dr. Abbott’s labours will do 
very little to help mankind. The chief aim of Dr. Abbott is to 
demonstrate that the ‘ Paradosis” of Jesus does not refer to His 
“ delivering up” by Judas to the servants of Caiaphas, but it means 
“in this treatise the delivering up of the Son by the Father for the 
redemption of mankind.” The book therefore can only be of interest 
to theologians who accept that doctrine and desire to find additional 
justification in the Bible for their belief. The treatise is philological 
in the main, and requires very close and attentive study to be 
appreciated ; how far it will repay such study we must leave it to 
those to whom it appeals to say. 

Coleridge’s Aids to Reflection? played an important part many 
years ago in the quasi-philosophical resuscitation of orthodoxy, but 
the tendency to which it gave birth has practically exhausted itself, 
and other and far different forces are now at work both in disinte- 
grating doctrine and resuscitating religion of another kind. Still it 
is interesting for those who have the leisure to peruse these desul- 
tory pages in which the philosopher came to the assistance.of the 
Church ; and Messrs. Bell’s elegant looking reprint will no doubt 
find many readers. But we must confess that these cheap reprints, 
with their thin paper, small type, crowded pages and narrow margins 
do not attract us, gilt tops and pretty covers are a poor compensa- 
tion for other deficiencies. 

The centenary of the death of Dr. Priestley, who died on 
February 6, 1804, suggested to Mr. Allenson the happy thought of 
bringing out a new edition of the autoLiography of that distinguished 
man, whose services to religion and science are not likely to be for- 

1 Paradosis; or, In the Night in which He was (?) Betrayed. By Edwin Abbott. 
London : Adam & Charles Black. 1904. 


2 Aids to Reflection and the Confessions of an Inquiring Spirit. By Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge. London: George Bell & Sons. 1904. 
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gotten.! The autobiography, though lacking some of the interest 
which attaches to that of his distinguished friend Benjamin Franklin, 
has the same charm of simple and direct narrative, in which Dr. 
Priestley gives not only an account of matters of personal interest, 
but of his scientific inquiries, of which he could not foresee the great 
results which were to follow, and a still fuller description of the de- 
velopment of his religious opinions. His own narrative concludes in 
the year 1795 ; but a continuation, by his con, up to the time of his 
death, is included in this volume, as is also an account of the Bir- 
mingham “Chorch and King” riots in 1791 by Mrs. Catharine 
Hutton. The interest of the volume is greatly increased by the 
addition of a number of plates, chiefly portraits. Dr, Priestley is 
scarcely remembered as he deserves to be, and this reprint of his 
autobiography should do something towards making him better 
known to the present generation. The volume is edited by the Rev. 
Frank K. Freeston. 

A philosophical method of presenting religion is growing in 
popularity, and it is a welcome advance upon the crude theological 
method of the Evangelical School, though it is often used as an 
instrument for defending worn-out doctrines. Mr. Stanyon’s The 
Eternal Will? strikes us as a work of this kind. It is marked by 
exceptional ability in the concise and masterly manner in which a 
philosophic theory of the world is set forth; and by a series of pro- 
positions, argued with a logical precision which is almost scientific, 
the conclusion is arrived at that God is manifested as the One 
Eternal Will. But when it is asserted that Jesus was the realisation 
of the Eternal Will we feel that we have left logic behind and are 
asked to accept a mere assumption, and when wefare carried further 
and told that “God has made Himself impersonal in nature that 
Jesus may reign among men,” we confess that we are incapable of 
understanding the author’s meaning; he has simply become unin- 
telligible. 

Mr. Thirtle attacks a small problem of some interest which has, 
it appears, puzzled many commentators of the psalms.2 In many 
cases the title of a psalm bears no relation to its contents, and Mr. 
Thirle has discovered, and we have little doubt that he is right, that 
some of these titles have been misplaced, and that instead of appear- 
ing at the head of the psalm to which they are prefixed they were 
originally affixed at the foot of the preceding psalm. A notable 
instance which appears to us to be conclusive evidence of the 
correctness of Mr. Thirtle’s theory is to be found in the title of the 


1 Memoirs of Dr. Joseph Priestley. Written by Himself (to the Year 1795). With 
a Continuation to the Time of his Decease by his Son. London: H.R, Allenson. 


1904. 

2 The Eternal Will. A Study in the Interpretation of Life. By J. 8. Stanyon, 
M.A. London: H.R. Allenson. 1904, 

3 The Titles of the Psalms, their Nature und Meaning Explained. By James Thirtle, 
London, &c.: Henry Frowde. 1904. 
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56th Psalm—‘“ the dove of the distant terebinths,” while the well- 
known sentence, “Oh, that I had wings like a dove,” is to be found 
in the preceding psalm, to which it is clear the title properly 
belongs. It is a small matter, but it is well to be right even in 
little things. 





SOCIOLOGY, POLITICS, AND JURISPRUDENCE. 


Law in Daily Life collection of legal questions connected with 
the ordinary events of every-day life, is a translation from the 
German of Rud von Shering, with Notes and Additions by Dr. 
Goudy, Regius Professor of Civil Law in the University of Oxford. 
‘In daily life,” says Von Shering in his Preface, “many legal 
relations and legal transactions arise, which, owing to the insignific- 
ance of the object involved in them, hardly ever lead to an action, 
but which for all that may be applied with great utility to purposes 
of legal education, because they give to beginners the opportunity 
of contemplating with a legal eye the ordinary occurrences of life,” 
In rendering this collection accessible to English students, Dr. Goudy 
has supplied a work of the utmost practical utility. The study of 
law is naturally repellent to beginners. By illustrating principles 
of law by homely cases, the attention of the student is assisted, and 
his interest aroused. To illustrate a legal proposition by some 
leading case involving extremely complicated business transactions of 
which the student can have no knowledge or even conception, is really 
to throw unnecessary obstacles in his way. In this book will be 
found a store of most interesting questions bearing upon the 
incidents of our daily life, such as travelling by land or sea, staying 
at an inn, dining at a restaurant, building a house, dealing with 
tradesmen and the Post Office—questions bearing upon the principles 
and doctrines of possession, property, contract, and tort. “ An 
experience,” says Dr, Goudy of nearly twenty years as a law 
examiner, has taught me that for testing the knowledge of candidates 
for degrees, scholarships, &c, there is nothing so satisfactory as 
setting concrete questions to be answered,” [or such questions, he 
adds, the services of the “coach” or crammer are of little if any use. 

1 Law in Daily Life. A Collection of Legal Questions connected with the Ordinary 
Events of Every-Day Life. From the German of Rud. von Shering. With Notes 


and Additions by Henry Goudy, D.C.L., Regius Professor of Civil Law in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford. Oxford: At the Clarendon Press. 1904. 
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We agree, but to the genuine tutor or the self-taught student they 
will prove invaluable. 

We have recently had occasion to speak of the want of moral 
training especially in our elementary schools, which pursue a system 
of so-called education with such assurant complacency. In Hducation 
through the Imagination! Miss Margaret McMillan reminds us of 
another want, not confined to popular education, although there are 
some bright exceptions, such for instance as Bedulas in Hampshire. 
As Professor Dewar recently said, “the failure of elementary 
education up to the present was a failure to develop and train the 
imagination of the children of the masses.” The learning of facts 
and of formal arts, the training of verbal memory, the discipline of 
the class-room and school may be good things in their way. It is 
slowly beginning to be recognised that mere mechanical skill for 
instance, however good in its way, is not enough. If we are to 
maintain our place in modern civilisation, we require in our trade not 
merely the “skilled” artisan, but a man possessed of enterprise, 
insight, initiative—in a word, imagination. The average man, the 
so-called practical person, avoids imagination as if it were a deadly 
sin, a faculty only to be indulged in by artists, and hysterical and 
semi-lunatic individuals. Without the imaginative faculty no great 
work has ever been accomplished. ‘There are Tories,” exclaimed 
Tyndal, ‘even in science who regard imagination as a faculty to be 
feared and avoided rather than employed.” It is in the elementary 
schools that this faculty must be assisted and encouraged. At present 
it is being deadened and killed. “Education as at present con- 
ducted,” said Professor Boyd Hawkins recently, ‘‘is killing the 
insatiable curiosity of children. All children have faculties of 
investigation that would teach them much, if they are not dulled by 
education.” There is much chatter, as Miss McMillan points out, in 
the press and on the platform, about popular education, but few 
understand the true aim or the proper methods of education. This 
book is a real contribution to the study of this great question, and 
worthy to rank with the works of Froebel, Herbart and Spencer, 
upon the same problems. 

In The Scholar Citizen* Mr. James Philpott claims to have found 
the solution of the education problem. His solution is very simple 
but somewhat drastic. He desires to abolish State control, and to 
establish Free Trade in education. We quite agree with his 
strictures upon the present system of primary education. It is 
physically, mentally, and morally defective. But a reformer should 
take the line of least resistance. We have had Free Trade in 
education, and a sorry business it is. The exploitation of education 


1 Education through the Imagination. By Margaret McMillan. London: Swan 
Sonnenschein & Co., Ltd. 1904. 

2 The Scholar-Citizen: The Edueation Problem Solved. By James Philpott. New- 
castle-on-Tyne: T.&G.Allam. 1904, 
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cannot be tolerated. In our opinion a reform of the present system 
is more feasible, and when we have got rid of religious controversy, 
and the present control by the Church, a scheme of education of 
which Mr. Philpott would qyrwe will become an accomplished 
fact. 

What to Read is the title of a pamphlet by Mr. John M. 
Robertson, which is the suhstance of an address delivered before 
the Tyneside Sunday Lecture Society. Mr. Robertson, recognising 
that people must be interested and their curiosity excited if they are 
to be induced to sit down and read steadily, is in favour of attaining 
this end by a judicious selection of fiction. 

In the Trans-Isthmian Canal— A Study in American Diplomatic 
History (1825-1904).2 Dr, Charles Henry Huberich tells the history 
of the part played by the Panama Canal in the policy of the 
United States. At first the Government favoured the construction 
of the Canal as a private enterprise free to the use of all nations, 
and uncontrolled by any. The second line of policy inaugurated by 
Mr. Seward, and carried to its height by Mr. Blaine and 
Mr. Frelinghuysen, advocated its construction by private enterprise 
but subject to contral by the United States. The third and present 
policy is that of a governmental enterprise, and under the sole and 
entire control of the United States. Thisin Dr. Huberich’s opinion 
is the best solution, and one which assures the success of the under- 
taking. Whether Europe will acquiesce in America’s exclusive 
control, time alone he says will show. 

1 What to Read: Suggestions for the Better Utilisation of Public Libraries, By John 
M. Robertson. London: Watts & Co. 1904. 


2 The Trans-Isthmian Canal : A Study in American Diplomatic History (1825-1904). 
By Charles Henry Huberich, D.C.L. Austin, Texas, U.S. 1004. 


















Contemporary Literature: 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


Russia,1 by Professor W. R. Morfill, after passing through five 
editions since its appearance in 1890, has now entered on its sixth— 
revised to date, and with supplementary chapters, additional illus- 
trations, and special war map—which brings the story of that vast 
empire down to the eve of its war with Japan. It would be super- 
fluous to dilate on the merits of a work such as this, which has 
already found signal favour with a public that is beginning to realise 
the importance of accurate knowledge concerning the ethnography, 
literature, and history of our old allies, who stood shoulder to shoulder 
with us in our struggle against Napoleon. It was to Elizabeth of 
England that Ivan the Terrible looked for shelter in the event of his 
expulsion from the empire. Professor Morfill, whose authority to 
treat of Slavonic subjects is undisputed at home and abroad, has 
studiously avoided the common error of viewing Russia through 
English spectacles. His book should, therefore, serve as a powerful 
antidote against much pernicious claptrap on the part of a press 
that abuses its privileges by pandering to the blind prejudices of 
‘the man in the street.” 

The Life of His Majesty William the Second, German Emperor,? 
by Dr. W. Jacks, begins most appropriately with a brilliant sketch 
of the Hohenzollerns. It is the work of an enthusiast whom the 
electric personality of the German Emperor has converted into a 
hero-worshipper. Dr. Jacks sees in him the reincarnation of the 
Great Elector, from whom he only differs in respect of ultra-sensi- 
tiveness to press criticisms—an inheritance, doubtless, from the 
days when he was under Bismarck’s influence. It must be admitted 
that no ruler in modern times has more closely identified himself 
with the moral and material interests of his subjects than 
William IJ. has done rince he reached the age of political dis- 
cretion. We therefore not only pardon the enthusiasm of his 
biographer, but share it, at any rate whilst under the spell of his 
eloquence. 

A vivid impression of Europe as it was before the Thirty Years’ 
War desolated Germany, and of the time between the defeat of the 
Spanish Armada and the sailing of the ‘“‘ Mayflower,” may be gained 
by the perusal of Shakespeare's Europe: Unpublished Chapters of 

1 Russia. War Edition. By W. R. Morfill, M.A., F.B.A. (Professor of Russian 


and the other Slavonic Languages in the University of Oxford). Story of the 
Nations Series. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 1904, 


2 The Life of His Majesty William the Second, German Emperor. By William Jacks, 
LL.D. Glasgow: James Maclehose & Son. 1904. 
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Fynes Moryson’s Itinerary} now edited by Mr. Charles Hughes, from a 
MS. in the possession of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. Fynes 
Moryson, Fellow of Peterhouse, Cambridge, was seized with a 
passion for travelling: in the course of two journeys he traversed 
“the twelve dominions of Germany, Bohmerland, Switzerland, 
Netherland, Denmark, Poland, Italy, Turkey, France, England, 
Scotland, and Ireland.” His first journey began in May, 
1591, and ended in March 1595; his second—on which he was 
accompanied by his brother Henry, who died that summer near 
Antioch—began in 1596 and ended, so far as the Continent is con- 
cerned, in July, 1597. At Rome he made the acquaintance of 
Cardinals Allen and Bellarmine; at Geneva that of Theodore Beza. 
He had a sturdy hatred of ‘‘ Poperie,” and a tolerance for all men, 
except Turks and Irish priests. He was a good linguist, speaking 
French, German, Italian, and Latin, Although a contemporary of 
Shakespeare, whose junior he was by only two years, he makes no 
allusion to any member of the “Mermaid” club—an irritating 
omission which stamps him as a Philistine, Mr, Hughes has cer- 
tainly done his work well, and great credit is due to his publishers 
for the handsome form in which they have produced this sumptuous 
and interesting volume. 

According to Sir John Seeley, the historian is only concerned 
with man as a citizen, whereas Lord Acton has laid it down 
that history embraces ideas as much as events, and derives its 
best virtue from regions beyond the sphere of State. As to the 
comparative value of these opposing dicta, no ‘discrepancy of 
opinion is at the present time likely to exist, and Mr. Herbert Paul 
has, in A History of Modern England,? chosen the broader and only 
philosophic line of treatment. In his opinion, and also in ours, 
Sir Robert Peel’s official career marks a turning-point in English 
history. Mr. Herbert Paul has divided his work, which will run 
into five volumes, into periods, not into subjects. Of the two 
volumes before us the first begins at 1846—an age, according to 
Disraeli, profoundly imaginative, poetical, and religions—and the 
second ends with the close of the Palmerstonian Era. Mr. Justin 
McCarthy’s History of Our Own Times is, so far as we are aware, the 
only work professing to cover the same ground as the one before us; 
but the treatment is essentially different, and, in certain respects, 
each may be regarded as supplementary to the other. Mr. Paul has 
approached the subject in the spirit of a philosopher rather than that 
of a man of letters; nevertheless ample space is reserved for literature 
and religion, Perhaps no better example of his epigrammatic terse- 
nessof delineation can beshown than the following criticism of Charles 

4 
clean arr, es Dae cr sore. 


‘2 A History of Modern England. By Herbert Paul. Vols. I., II. London : Mac- 
millan & Co. 1904. ngla . 
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Dickens: “ Although he loved to storm the strongholds of Philis- 
tinism, he was something of a Philistine himself. That may perhaps 
be the reason why his sentiment is so much less effective than his 
humour.” We shall eagerly look forward to the appearance of the 
remaining volumes. 





THE DRAMA. 


Ben Jonson! suffered grievously at the hands, of his editor, 
Gifford, whose notes were faulty, and who took upon himself the 
unwarrantable liberty of recasting the poet’s divisions into scenes. 
Students of our old dramatists will, therefore, owe a debt of grati- 
tude to Dr. Brinsley Nicholson for the careful way in which he 
edited the three volumes of Ben Jonson that have recently been 
reissued in the thin paper edition of the now classic ‘‘ Mermaid ” 
series, 





BELLES LETTRES, 


THE hall-mark of originality is stamped on everything that Mr. E. 
P. Oppenheim writes. This admirable quality is conspicuous in 
Anna the Adventuress,? which takes us from Bohemian Paris to the 
social menagerie of a Bloomsbury boarding-house of bourgeois 
respectability, and thence to London Society and the music-hall 
stage. Incidents of a dramatic nature are not wanting, by which 
the heroine finds herself involved in a charge of bigamy and 
attempted homicide ; but the psychological interest is focussed in 
the complex personality of her sister Annabel], who possesses the 
true artistic temperament that disdains social conventions, but incul- 
cates a delicate sense of self-respect. 

In the Pathless West with Soldiers, Pioneers, Miners, and Savages,? 
carries us back to the end of the “ ’fifties,” when gold had been 


4 Ben Jonson. Edited by Brinsley Nicholson,M.D. New Mermaid Series. Three 
vols, London: T. Fisher Unwin. 
2 Anna the Adventuress, By E. Phillips Oppenheim, London: Ward, Lock & Co, 
90 
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5 In the Pathless West with Soldiers, Pioneers, Miners, and Savages, By Frances E. 
Herring. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 1904. 
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struck on the Western Slope, and the Hudson Bay Company found 
themselves unable to cope with the redskins that had overrun their 
territories. In those exciting days what we now call British 
Columbia was known as New Caledonia, The redskin of Mrs. Frances 
E. Herring differs greatly from the noble savage as described by 
Fennimore Cooper; virtues he certainly possessed, but they were 
marred by cruelty and other vices. The book, which will be 
followed by Gold Hunters of the West, is both based on authentic 
information, and is thoroughly entertaining. It contains thirteen 
illustrations and a frontispiece. 

Melpomene—cui liguidam pater Vocem cum cithara dedit, accord- 
ing to Horace—is not the only Muse associated with tragic song, 
but also in The Melpomene Papers! of Miss Annette Furness, a 
delightful young American lady who, for a summer season, lived an 
idyllic life in an Elizabethan manor-house, with no other companion 
than her hostess, Pepita. It must have been in a summer long ago, 
for the weather permitted the pair to spend most of their time out 
of doors. There is some philosophising of a sort in keeping with 
leafy dells and placid sylvan scenery, which reminds one somehow of 
Alfred Austin’s “Garden that I love,” with an underlying note of 
sadness, as, for instance, when Melpomene bids her friend beware of 
the juniper tree, which “ grows everywhere in every soil and every 
climate ; it is distributed very evenly, on the plan of one tree for 
every human being. . . . The branches grow so thick and close 
together that no light can penetrate between them, and, once under 
them, we are unable to see the stars of hope or the rays of possi- 
bility. .. . It is a very old tree, I believe; the first recorded 
instance of it dates from the time of the prophet Elijah, when he 
went away by himself into the wilderness and sat under the juniper 
tree and prayed that he might die.” The moral of the book is that 
England and America are correlative nations, and each may learn 
from the other something profitable to both. 

In her lengthy Preface to Nyria,2 Mrs. Campbell Praed asks her 
readers seriously to accept her story as a simple statement of per- 
sonal experience, of which she herself is merely the transcriber. She 
would have us believe that, in the course of her travels, she came 
into touch with an uneducated girl of mixed nationality who was 
actually the reincarnation of one martyred under Domitian. This 
was Nyria—a kinswoman of the Valeda described by Tacitus—who, 
carried as a babe to Rome with the legions of Asiaticus, eventually 
became the personal attendant of Julia, daughter of the Emperor 
Titus. Mrs. Campbell Praed leaves the elucidation of this startling 
phenomenon to the psychologists of the future. ‘ Meanwhile, 


wan” Medlpomene Papers, By Annette Furness. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 
3 Nyria. By Mrs. Campbell Praed. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 1904. 
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patient sifting of evidence may find us some fuller explanation of 
the mystery than those which thinkers are now putting forward 
under such names as the sub-conscious self, multiple personality, 
pre-cognition, or pre-existenee.” If we might venture to assume 
that Mrs. Campbell Praed’s protégée was a neurotic subject, whose 
mind in childhood had been filled with legends of early martyrs and 
stories of Imperial Rome, then the theory of dual personality would 
vanish into thin air. Meanwhile the novel—if we dare call it by 
that name—may well rest on its literary and dramatic merits. It 
will appeal most to those who appreciate Henry Sienkiewicz’s 
Quo Vadis. ‘ 

In On en meurt! Mme. Adrienne Cambry analyses with sym- 
pathetic delicacy the heart of a convent-bred girl distracted by 
unreciprocated love for her guardian, a middle-aged scientist, to 
whom the heart of woman is a sealed book. The heroine’s in- 
genuousness and her guardian’s simplicity are alike powerless against 
the wiles of a matchmaking dowager intent on securing at any cost 
the happiness of a widowed daughter. On en meurt deserves to 
rank beside Réve de printemps, which secured for this talented 
author recognition by the Academy. 


1 Onen meurt. Par Adrienne Cambry. Paris: Librairie Plon. 
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